Henry  A.  Wise  was  born  in 
Accomack  County  on  May  15, 
1877.  After  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  he  entered  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  becoming 
the  second  man  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Virginia  to  grad- 
uate from  V.P.I.  Later  he  stud- 
ied at  Centre  College  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  granted 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  English  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  He  also  holds  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  Univer- 
ity  of  South  Carolina  and  com- 
pleted all  the  requirements  for 
a  Ph.D.  degree  except  that  his 
busy  routine  and  a  move  to  Vir- 
ginia prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing his  oral  examination. 

Mr.  Wise  has  had  exper- 
ience in  public  education  in  four 
states.  He  taught  locally  at 
Craddockville  and  Keller;  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Kentucky. 

After  trying  unsuccessfully 
to  enlist  in  the  armed  services 
during  World  War  I,  he  vol- 
unteered for  work  with  the 
Army  YMCA  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  About  this  work  Mr. 
Wise  says,  "Teaching  more 
than  350  National  Guardsmen 
to  read  and  write  was  the  most 
satisfying  experience  of  my 
life." 

In  1 92  ] ,  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina. 
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Teachers,  Supervisors,  Helpers,  Friends 

Who  in  the  yesteryears  and  in  the  current  years  contributed 
greatly  to  the  social  and  educational  development  of  Accomack 
County  in  particular  and  the  State  of  Virginia  in  general. 


DEDICATION 


Blanche  Northam  Joynes  was  a  teacher  for  a  number  of  years 
before  becoming  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  in  Accomack 
County.  She  endeared  herself  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  As  she  performed  her  duties  she  was  never  too  busy  to 
stop  and  give  a  word  of  encouragement,  offer  constructive 
criticism,  or  lend  an  understanding  ear.  Her  judgment  and  wisdom 
are  seldom  found  in  any  walk  of  life.  She  was  concerned  with 
others— the  children,  the  teachers,  the  parents,  and  the  school. 

Her  dignity,  charm,  and  intelligence  were  attributes  which 
were  admired.  She  was  sought  as  a  speaker  as  she  had  the  power  to 
captivate  her  audience  regardless  of  age.  Her  thorough  scholarship, 
kindliness,  and  warm  friendliness  have  left  their  mark  on  those 
who  worked  with  her. 

She  possessed  a  great  love  for  her  native  Eastern  Shore  as  well 
as  an  unlimited  knowledge  of  local  history  and  legends.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  engaged  in  a  research  project  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pictorial  history  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  slides  were 
to  be  made  available  to  school  children  throughout  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Miss  Blanche  epitomized  a  true  southern  lady. 

—Lucy  L.  Phillips 

(Mrs.  Phillips  succeeded  Miss  Joynes 
as  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools 
in  Accomack  County.) 


DEDICATION 


Almost  four  decades  of  the  life  of  William  Avery  Lewis  were 
devoted  to  the  pubUe  schools  of  Accomack  County,  As  teacher, 
principal,  instructional  supervisor  and  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  he  was  associated  with  all  phases  of  the 
educational  program  and  with  every  part  of  the  society  for  which 
schools  exist. 

Five  division  superintendents,  including  the  author  of  this 
volume,  scores  of  tea€hers,  and  countless  pupils  felt  his  influence. 
Unhurried  in  manner,  calm  but  firm  in  conviction,  he  optimis- 
tically accepted  each  new  day.  With  patience  and  understanding, 
he  encouraged  the  depressed,  reassured  the  insecure,  offered 
creative  suggestions  to  the  inexperienced,  and  sought  a  spirit  of 
unity  for  the  family  of  local  educators.  As  he  made  his  rounds 
among  the  religious,  the  professional,  and  the  cultural  associations 
of  the  county  and  state,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  love  for  the 
past,  a  joy  in  the  present,  and  a  hope  for  the  future. 

It  is  fitting  that  Yesteryears  On  The  Eastern  Shore  which 
records  many  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore,  be  dedicated  to  the  honor  and  the  memory  of  William 
Avery  Lewis,  a  respected  associate  and  a  cherished  friend. 

— Royce  W.  Chesser 
(Mr.  Chesser  is  a  former  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  Accomack  County, 
and  currently  is  serving  as  Associate 
Professor,  School  of  Education.  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.) 
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THE  REASON  WHY 


There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  writing  books,  and 
these  reasons  vary  as  widely  as  the  heights  of  the  mountains  and 
the  depth  of  the  sea.  Every  writer,  of  course,  has  his  own  reasons 
for  writing  whatever  he  writes,  and  some  reasons  ''are  good  and 
some  are  bad  and  some  are  contrariwise." 

My  only  reason  for  writing  Yesteryears  On  The  Eastern  Shore 
is  to  tell  those  who  have  lived  only  in  this  fast-moving, 
ever-changing,  scientific,  and  air  age,  something  of  the  life  we  lived 
in  what  those  of  today  sometimes  think  of  as  ''the  dark  ages,"  a 
life  during  which  we  worked  and  played  and  enjoyed,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  worked  to  make  the  life  that  we  know  today 
possible,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  teaching  and  training  and  helping 
those  of  today's  generation  adjust  to  the  many  changes  that  are  in 
the  making  today,  and  to  accept  these  changes,  sometimes 
thankfully,  always  gratefully. 

In  those  "long-ago  days,"  for  instance,  all  we  knew  about  the 
moon  was  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  moon,  sent  there  for 
burning  brush  on  Sunday.  Today  we  talk  about  going  to  the  moon 
as  though  it  were  some  place  "just  round  the  corner"  and  we 
today  expect  to  "land  a  man  on  the  moon"  at  any  year  or  month 
or  day  or  hour.  "Twas  not  always  thus,"  and  the  histories  of  today 
do  not  always  give  the  story  of  the  everyday  events  that  made  up 
the  life  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  of  Virginia,  something  less  than 
a  century  ago. 

This  story  of  the  yesteryears  cannot  be  called  a  history;  it  is 
just  an  effort  to  record  something  of  the  life  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  which  was  also  the  life  of  much  of  Virginia,  in  those 
"long-ago  days,"  to  remind  some  of  us  of  the  things  we  may  have 
forgotten,  and  to  tell  some  of  us  things  we  had  never  known. 


THINGS  SOME  OF  US  HAVE  FORGOTTEN 
AND 

THINGS  SOME  OF  US  NEVER  KNEW 


Occasionally  one  hears  someone  express  a  longing  for  "the 
good  old  days,"  whatever  this  may  mean.  No  matter  what  ''the 
good  old  days"  may  mean  to  various  people,  one  thought  always 
stands  out— not  even  for  one  day  would  any  of  us  today  go  back 
to  any  "good  old  days."  We  are  too  much  attached  to  the  things 
of  today  to  be  willmg  to  give  up  any  one  of  these  so-called 
"modern  devices";  in  fact,  to  the  present  generation  they  are  not 
modern  devices,  they  are  simply  the  things  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  more  or  less,  all  their  years  of  living,  and  this 
generation  cannot  conceive  of  a  time  when  these  "everyday 
things"  did  not  exist.  A  home  without  electric  lights,  or 
telephones,  or  oil  heat?  Impossible!  And  no  automobile?  "Heavens 
to  Betsy,"  how  could  anyone  even  manage  to  exist  without  an 
automobile!  "It's  just  not  possible."  But  it  once  was  possible,  and 
people  did  exist.  Better  than  existing,  people  actually  Hved  in 
those  long-ago  days,  and  despite  what  these  "moderns"  of  today 
may  think,  the  people  of  those  by-gone  days  lived  well.  True,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  would  not  willingly  go  back  to  "the  good  old 
days"  so  far  as  many  material  things  are  concerned  but  those  days 
had  their  own  charm,  their  own  pleasures,  their  own  opportuni- 
ties, and  at  least  some  of  these  should  be  recorded  somewhere, 
partly  with  the  hope  that  this  modern  generation  might  gain  an 
appreciation  of  their  present  as  well  as  of  their  past,  and  partly  to 
keep  ahve  some  of  the  things  that  made  Virginia  and  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore  what  they  are  today. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  think  I  can  see  a  number  of 
things  that  brought  a  thrill  to  the  grandparents  of  this  present 
generation,  but  I  doubt  if  the  youth  of  today  would  agree  with 
me.  One  of  the  first  things  that  comes  to  me  as  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  those  long-ago  days  was  the  thrill  that  came  to  a  boy 
when  he  put  on  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers.  This  was  the  most 
important  event  in  his  life;  he  was  no  longer  a  "boy,"  he  was  well 
on  the  way  to  being  a  man.  This  particular  event  came  when  the 
boy  was  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  depending  very 
often  on  how  tall  he  was  at  these  particular  ages.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  always  worn  "knee  britches"  and  long  stockings.  If  he  had 
older  brothers,  his  pair  of  long  trousers  would,  probably  be 
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''hand-me-downs"  but  that  was  quite  all  right,  he  was  wearing  long 
trousers  now.  If  this  first  pair  was  perfectly  new,  store-bought,  he 
was  well  into  the  "seventh  heaven."  Today,  of  course,  the  proud 
mother  puts  her  boy  into  long  trousers  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
walk  and  he  just  keeps  on  wearing  them  ''ad  infinitum."  I  must 
admit  that  I  always  feel  somewhat  sorry  for  these  boys,  perhaps 
because  the  mothers  are  trying  to  make  "little  men"  of  them  too 
soon,  or  because  they  look  so  grown-up  in  their  little  long 
trousers.  Today  the  boys  just  "grow  up"  and  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  so  far  as  change  of  dress  is  concerned,  that  they  have 
"grown  up."  And  the  girls?  With  so  many  of  our  so-called  modern 
mothers  encouraging  parties  and  dances  and  "dates"  for  their 
twelve-  or  thirteen-year-old  daughters,  the  girls  of  today  are  also 
losing  some  of  the  thrills  that  at  least  their  great-grandmothers 
had.  When  the  girls  of  those  long-ago  days  were  ready  to  "step 
out"— which  meant  "going  into  society"  or  taking  her  first  ride 
with  a  boy— they  put  up  their  hair  and  let  down  their  skirts.  When 
this  was  done,  the  young  "swains"  knew  that  they  could  visit  the 
girPs  home  after  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  or  mayhap  they 
could  ask  to  "take  her  to  church."  Today  one  cannot  tell  the 
grandmothers  from  the  granddaughters.  If  anything,  the  grand- 
mother wears  both  her  hair  and  her  skirts  much  shorter  than  her 
granddaughter's  (if  this  be  possible).  And  the  dear  mothers  have 
been  planning  and  giving  so  many  parties  and  dances  for  their  ten- 
and  twelve-year-olds  that  there  is  no  thrill  whatever  in  "coming 
out."  (And  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  girls  have 
lost  something.) 

Then  there  is  another  "thrill"  the  youth  of  today  has  lost.  In 
this  day  of  rapid  transportation,  automation,  and  acceleration,  the 
young  man  of  sixteen  has  but  one  ambition— he  wants  a  car  of  his 
own.  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  driver's  license  he  wants  to  get  out  in 
the  "wide  open  spaces"  in  his  own  car,  and  this  may  be  a  "jalopy" 
he  has  induced  to  run,  or,  in  most  cases,  a  "brand  new"  shining 
sports  car  that  his  over-indulgent  parents  are  only  too  glad  and 
proud  to  get  for  him.  With  this,  he  is  the  "big  man  about  town," 
the  idol  of  all  the  girls,  and  the  envy  of  all  his  boyfriends  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  (or  unfortunate).  When  this  happy  possessor 
crowds  some  six  or  eight  of  his  friends  into  the  space  that  the 
maker  of  the  automobile  provided  for  only  four  or  five  people,  the 
driver  thinks  he  is  experiencing  the  greatest  of  all  thrills.  He  "don't 
know  nothing."  His  grandfather,  or  certainly  his  great-grandfather, 
also  had  his  ambitions  and  wanted  his  thrills.  This  ambition  was  to 
own  his  own  horse  and  to  have  his  own  spanking  rubber-tired 
buggy.  (Boys  and  girls  of  today  do  not  know  what  a  "buggy"  is.) 
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Maybe  the  horse  was  one  his  father  had  given  him  while  it  was  a 
colt;  maybe  it  was  one  he  had  bought  with  money  he  had  saved  up 
from  one  year  to  another  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  he 
would  be  able  to  own  his  own  horse  and  buggy,  and  take  his  girl  to 
church,  or  to  a  taffy  pulling,  or  to  a  church  picnic.  Then  there  was 
one  other  thing  connected  with  all  this.  Mis  horse  liad  to  be  the 
fastest  horse  in  the  neighborhood.  When  he  started  out  for  some 
place,  especially  if  the  girl  of  his  dreams  was  with  him,  he  had  to 
be  the  "fustest  one"  to  get  there.  And  to  talk  about  thrills,  there 
has  never  been  any  thrill  that  would  compare  with  driving  along  a 
country  road,  your  "best  girl"  by  your  side,  your  horse  responding 
to  your  slightest  touch,  and  passing  every  horse  and  buggy  that 
happened  to  be  on  the  road.  Now  and  then  he  would  take  out  the 
buggy  whip,  just  touch  his  beloved  horse  on  the  flank,  and  this 
beloved  horse  would  respond  with  a  little  more  effort,  and  another 
horse  and  buggy  would  be  left  in  the  rear.  Thrills?  "You  don't 
know  nothing."  During  all  this,  the  girl  for  whom  ana  to  whom 
you  were  showing  off  might  think  you  were  driving  too  fast  but 
she  never  said  so.  Instead,  she  just  might  let  her  arm  slip  around 
the  top  of  the  buggy  seat  and  get  a  grab  on  your  coat  and  then 
you  knew  you  were  on  the  road  to  seventh  Heaven.  He  knew  and 
she  knew  that  this  young  man  knew  his  horse;  that  the  horse  knew 
his  driver,  and  that  together  they  were  not  going  to  let  anything 
happen  to  her  except  to  see  that  she  could  say,  "We  passed 
everyone  on  the  road  and  what  better  could  anyone  want?"  Then 
when  they  had  passed  everything  on  the  road  and  the  young  man 
gradually  brought  his  beloved  horse  down  to  a  gentle  trot,  he 
could  look  at  his  girl  friend  and  say:  "We  don't  take  anybody's 
dust,  do  we?" 

Compared  to  all  this,  driving  an  automobile  "just  ain't 
anything." 

There  was  an  old  song  that  was  popular  in  those  days  -  "And 
when  your  true  love  can  drive  with  one  hand,  I  like  it,  I  like  it. 
don't  you?" 

And  that  well-trained  horse  knew.  He  knew  when  to  go 
quietly  along,  the  reins  loose  on  his  back,  but  alert  to  the  first 
tightening  of  the  reins,  to  the  evidence  he  had  not  been  forgotten, 
and  that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  take  his  master  wherever  this 
master  wanted  to  go.  And  the  young  folk  of  today  talk  about 
thrills! 

We  hear  of  drivers  driving  with  one  arm  today,  but  we  also 
hear  all  too  frequently  that  those  who  drive  with  one  hand  today 
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never  have  the  control  of  the  powered  vehicle  that  their 
grandfathers  or  their  great-grandfathers  did,  and  the  result  is  too 
often  deep  regret  and  grief. 

And  all  this  brings  to  mind  another  Eastern  Shore  expression 
or  way  of  doing.  In  those  long-ago  days,  the  young  man  "took'' 
his  girl  to  church  or  elsewhere.  In  other  parts  of  Virginia  the 
young  man  "carried''  his  girl  to  church  or  wherever  they  were 
going.  Today  they  neither  "take"  nor  "carry"— they  "have  a 
date." 

Two  songs  that  were  often  sung  in  the  Sunday  School  hour 
many,  many  years  ago  still  hnger  in  my  memory.  These  songs  were 
sung  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  by  "the  Httle  folk"  in  the 
Sunday  School,  but  as  these  "little  folk"  "grew  in  years  and 
stature"  their  enthusiasm  for  one  of  these  songs  w  aned.  This  song: 

"I  want  to  be  an  angel 
And  with  the  antjels  stand. 
With  a  crown  upon  my  forehead 
And  a- harp  within  my  hand." 

Enthusiasm  waned  because  these  folk  were  learning  what  it 
meant  to  be  an  angel  and  none  of  them  wanted  to  be  an  angel.  The 
idea  of  wearing  "a  crown  upon  my  forehead"  was  just  too  much 
for  the  boys;  their  ambitions  were  turning  more  to  base- 
ball—"Three-old-Cat"  in  those  days— and  they  had  much  rather 
catch  a  baseball  than  be  found  wearing  a  crown.  Naturally,  when 
they  reached  this  age,  they  were  not  interested  in  singing  "I  want 
to  be  an  angel." 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  and  also  looking  at  today,  one 
is  somewhat  amazed  at  the  things  we  imposed  on  the  children  of 
those  days,  as  well  as  the  children  of  today,  especially  in  the  songs 
we  want  them  to  sing.  A  song  should  have  meaning,  of  course; 
above  all  it  must  be  "catchy"  but  it  should  also  have  feeling.  A 
hymn  should  also  be  a  prayer,  something  that  hfts  us  out  of 
ourselves,  and  helps  us  to  realize  that  there  is  a  Higher  Power  that 
sees  us  earth-ridden  creatures,  recognizes  us  for  what  we  are,  and 
yet  is  more  than  willing  to  come  down  to  earth  with  us.  To  go 
back  to  our  Sunday  School  songs— today  it  is  the  Church  School, 
not  the  Sunday  School— in  times  of  sickness  children  soon  learned 
that  the  main  purpose  of  a  doctor's  life  was  to  keep  children  and 
older  people  from  being  angels.  Keeping  healthy  and  growing 
strong  were  things  the  doctor  wanted  you  to  do,  and  the  schools 
wanted  you  to  do,  and  the  family  wanted  you  to  do,  so  all 
thoughts  of  being  angels  just  disappeared— unless  this  thought  was 
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br(jug[il  hack  to  niiiid  on  Sunday  inoriiiiit];.  I'inallv.  rvcn  llic 
Federal  Government  and  State  Government  ''got  into  tli<'  }j;ame,'' 
and  today  th(;re  are  numerous  F^^deral  and  Stale  a^icncics  thai  Fiave 
as  tluur  main  [)ur|)ose  that  ol"  keeping  us  well  and  licallliN.  Tlie's(; 
agencies  have  done  niucfi  l(j  protect  the  health  of  pe(jple  in 
general,  which  also  means  prolonging  the  life  of  ihc  individual, 
which  also  means  tfiese  agencies  have  lu^lped  io  prolcjng  the  time 
wIkui  we  earth-ridd("n  [)eo[)l(;  become  angels. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  our  span  of  life  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Fifty  years  ago  a  man  was  an  ''old  man"  when  h(^ 
reached  the  ag(;  of  fifty  (women  never  grow  old).  Today  many  of 
us  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  'Life  begins  at  forty.''  Today,  also, 
we  no  longer  have  old  people:  they  are  either  "elderly  peoph;''  or 
''senior  citizens.''  How  we  like  to  cover  our  w(^ak  points  with 
"high-sounding  words"!  Nevertheless,  regardless  of  the  age  we 
carry,  now  "growing  old"  is  a  part  of  life,  and  the  beautiful  thing 
about  this  growing  old,  is  to  ''grow  old  gracefully." 

"Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life  for 
Which  the  first  was  made." 

Another  song  that  we  sang  in  those  long-ago  days,  told  the 
story  of  Robert  Raikes  and  the  beginning  of  what  we  know  today 
as  the  Sunday  School.  The  Sunday  School  today  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  not  always 
so  considered.  For  a  long  time  religious  teaching  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  family,  the  home,  and  it  has  only  been  in 
what  we  call  modern  times  that  the  Church  assumed  at  least  part 
of  this  responsibility,  and  today  the  Sunday  School  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  England's  Industrial  Revolution.  Robert 
Raikes  was  a  large  mill  ow  ner.  Cotton  mills  "sprang  up"  in  almost 
every  town  or  village.  The  entire  family  worked  in  these  mills:  as 
soon  as  a  child  became  six  years  old,  he.  too.  was  put  to  work  in 
the  mill.  Everybody  worked  six  days  a  week,  from  sunrise  to 
sundown— and  no  one  thought  there  was  any  other  way  to  work. 
However,  the  Sabbath  was  always  strictly  observed,  and  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  there  were  laws  compelling  people 
to  go  to  churc  h.  Frivolity  of  any  kind  w  as  very  much  frowned 
upon,  and  it  w  as  this  frivolity  that,  according  to  the  song,  impelled 
Robert  Raikes  to  start  something  that  became  our  Sunday  School. 
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"When  Robert  Raikes  looked  out  one  day 
To  see  if  children  were  at  play, 
Some  boys  were  out  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Playing,  playing,  ah,  me. 

"Then  away,  away,  we  can't  wait  any  longer, 
Away,  away,  to  the  Sunday  School; 
Away,  away,  our  cause  is  going  stronger; 
Away  to  the  Sunday  School. 

"Twas  in  the  year  of  eighty-one. 
That's  when  the  struggle  first  begun; 
Some  boys  were  out  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Playing,  playing,  ah,  me!" 

The  story  is  that  Robert  Raikes  hired  one  or  more  old 
women,  women  too  old  to  work  in  the  mills,  at  a  shilling  a  day,  to 
teach  these  boys  who  never  had  a  chance  to  play  except  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  It  could  not  be  teaching  as  we  think  of  teaching 
today.  The  women  themselves  could  neither  read  nor  write  but  at 
least  the  boys  were  kept  off  the  streets,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  these  women  had  learned  something  about  the  Bible 
from  their  attendance  in  the  Parish  Church. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Robert  Raikes  has  the  credit  for  starting 
what  we  know  today  as  the  Sunday  School. 

The  first  Sunday  School  of  which  we  have  any  definite 
record  was  started  by  John  Wesley  during  his  stay  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  1735.  This  Sunday  School  "died  out"  soon  after  John 
Wesley  left  Savannah.  We  are  told  that  John  Wesley  left  Georgia 
very  much  discouraged  because  of  his  failure  to  make  a  very 
definite  impression  on  the  Georgia  Colony. 

The  oldest  Sunday  School  in  this  country  is  the  Sunday 
School  started  by  the  Rev.  William  Elliott  in  what  is  now  Oak 
Grove  Church,  Accomack  County,  Virginia.  The  Oak  Grove 
Church,  as  were  most  of  the  early  Methodist  churches,  started  in  a 
home,  so  it  was  in  the  Rev.  Elliott's  home  that  this  first  Sunday 
School  began. 

It  was  also  in  a  home  that  practically  all  our  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches  were  started.  Virginia,  as 
history  tells  us  and  everyone  knows,  was  Anglican  from  that  first 
settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  and  almost  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  any  new  settlement  was  to  build  some  kind  of  church.  All 
school  children  know  about  the  sail  stretched  and  tied  to  four 
trees  to  make  the  first  church  at  Jamestown.  While  we  have  no 
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record  of  even  this  attempt  to  build  a  place  of  worship  by  the  men 
sent  to  the  Eastern  Shore  in  1614  to  make  salt  for  the  Colony,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Lieutenant  Oaddock  provid(td  some 
place  of  worship  for  the  men  in  this  group.  He  would  not  have 
been  a  good  Anglican  had  he  not  made  some  provision  for  a  place 
for  religious  worship.  However,  this  salt-making  project  was  never 
considered  a  permanent  settlement,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  after  the  first  permanent  white  settler,  Thomas  Savage,  came 
to  the  Eastern  Shore  in  1620  that  there  were  enough  people  to 
organize  and  support  a  church.  This  first  church,  of  course,  was 
Anglican,  and  we  know  it  today  as  Hungar's  Church.  Other 
Protestant  churches  did  not  come  until  many  years  later,  and  as 
suggested  above,  were  started  in  a  home  when  a  few  people  came 
together  for  a  worship  service.  Reverend  William  Elliott  may  have 
had  a  congregation  when  he  started  a  Sunday  School,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Sunday  School  developed  into  what 
we  know  as  Oak  Grove  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest 
Methodist  church  on  the  Shore.  This  Sunday  School  was  started  in 
1785;  as  other  churches  were  organized,  the  Sunday  School 
became  a  very  definite  part  of  the  church  work. 
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SOMETHING  OLD  AND  SOMETHING  NEW 


"If  you  would  have  your  wedding  true, 
Wear  something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue." 

If  this  quotation  is  a  good  prescription  for  making  a  wedding 
true,  perhaps  the  same  ingredients  would  apply  towards  the 
making  of  a  book  or  something  that  might  pass  for  a  book.  At 
least  there  will  be  "something  old,"^  for  the  main  purpose  of 
writing  what  may  pass  for  a  book  is  to  "put  in  the  record"  some 
of  the  many  things  that  were  once  a  very  definite  part  of  life  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  as  well  as  of  Virginia,  that  have  almost  been 
lost,  so,  of  course,  these  will  be  of  things  relating  to  the  "days  of 
long  ago." 

I  hope  there  will  be  "something  new,"  even  though  a  long 
time  ago  someone  said  "There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  And 
yet,  in  this  era  of  rapid  change,  we  are  finding  something  new,  at 
least  new  to  us,  almost  every  day.  And,  if  in  all  this  we  can  weave 
in  something  of  the  blue  of  our  Eastern  Shore  skies  and  the  blue 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and,  at  times,  the  blue  of  the  Ocean  that 
girts  our  shores,  and  the  deep  blue  haze  that  at  times  hangs  over 
our  many  creeks,  then  we  will  have  used  all  the  ingredients  that 
are  necessary  in  making  the  "wedding  true." 

And,  of  course,  there  will  be  "something  borrowed."  After 
all,  is  not  all  our  information  borrowed?  Are  not  all  the  things  we 
think  we  know,  something  we  have  obtained  in  some  way  from 
someone  else?  And  this  someone  else  borrowed  from  another 
someone  else  and  this  someone  from  someone  else  and  so  on  back 
"infinitum."  "He  who  goes  borrowing  goes  sorrowing,"  but  when 
we  look  at  our  little  lives  we  have  to  admit  that  we  seem  to  be 
borrowing  in  one  way  or  another  all  through  our  lives.  When  the 
sugar  gives  out,  we  run  over  to  the  neighbor  next  door  to  borrow  a 
cup  of  sugar;  we  borrow  books  on  all  occasions  (and  sometimes 
forget  to  return  them);  once  upon  a  time  we  borrowed  each 
other's  clothes,  particularly  when  we  wanted  to  be  very  much 
dressed  up  for  special  occasions;  business  today  is  largely 
conducted  on  borrowed  money,  and  the  banks  of  today  almost 
beg  you  to  come  in  and  "get  the  money  to  tide  you  over." 
Therefore,  since  borrowing  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  everyday  life, 
there  is  "something  borrowed"  in  practically  everything  we  do. 
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"Just  a  way  of  life,''  we  think  now,  and  just  anutfier  result  of  the 
many  ehanges  that  have  taken  plaee  in  our  hrief  lifetime.  We  still 
hear  that  soni(;one  ''is  livinj^  on  borrowed  time,"  so  if  we  borrow 
time,  wliy  not  borrow  any  tiling  or  (^very  tiling  else  we  think  we 
need? 

Apparently  our  forefathers  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore  did  not 
approver  of  borrowing,  but  at  times  there  was  on(^  thing  they  were 
soni(;tim(^s  forec^d  to  borrow.  There  are  probably  some  people  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  today  who  remember  that  th(;  fireplace  was  the 
otdv  nutans  of  luuiting  a  house.  Tln^re  would  b(^  a  cookstove  in  the 
kitchen,  but  fireplaces  furnished  the  h(;at  for  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Each  night  the  fire  had  to  be  carefully  banked  so  there  would  be 
enough  live  coals  the  next  morning  to  start  the  fire.  Matches  were 
scarcer  in  those  days  and  even  I  can  remember  when  the  box  of 
matches  was  very  carefully  treasured.  If  the  fire  went  out 
overnight  and  no  matches  were  in  the  house,  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  -  run  over  to  the  nearest  neighbor's  and  "borrow  a 
chunk  of  fire."  A  bucket  partly  filled  with  dirt  and  you  were  off 
on  a  run  to  the  nearest  home  (usually  one  of  the  tenant  homes  on 
the  place)  to  get  that  chunk  of  fire  and  guard  it  carefully  on  the 
run  back.  Out  of  this  borrow  ing.  a  "chunk  of  fire"  became  an  old 
expression  we  seldom  if  ever  hear  now:  If  someone  dropped  in  for 
a  few  minutes'  visit  and  insisted  that  he  or  she  could  not  stay  but  a 
few  minutes,  someone  was  sure  to  ask,  ''Did  you  come  to  borrow 
a  chunk  of  fire?"  Borrow  a  chunk  of  fire?  Today  all  we  need  to  do 
is  to  light  the  furnace  or  the  space  heaters  and  the  oil  man  does 
the  rest  -  all  we  have  to  do,  that  is.  except  pay  the  bills.  And  again, 
with  "borrowing"  so  much  a  part  of  our  life  today.  I  shall  have  to 
have  "something  borrowed." 
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Something  Old 


STEAMBOAT  DAYS 

As  suggested  elsewhere,  practically  none  of  us  living  in  these 
fast-moving,  ever-changing  days,  with  something  new  coming  up 
almost  every  day,  would  willingly  do  without  any  of  the  numerous 
things  we  have  today  that  are  considered  the  very  essentials  of 
living.  We  are  all  quite  willing  to  agree  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
when  he  said,  "Give  us  the  luxuries  of  life  and  we  will  dispense 
with  the  necessaries."  We  no  longer  are  content  with  the 
necessaries;  all  we  strive  for  now  are  the  luxuries.  And  what  a 
strenuous  life  we  live  in  order  to  get  these  luxuries! 

As  long  ago  as  1920  or  1925,  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  was  a  trip  to  Baltimore.  When  we  talk  of  going 
to  Baltimore  today,  the  first  comment  is,  "We  can  make  it  in  four 
or  five  hours."  And  also,  "We  can  make  the  trip  in  one  day 
easily."  Then  off  we  go,  in  a  new  Chevrolet,  Ford,  Pontiac, 
Plymouth,  or  even  a  Cadillac.  Then  we  talk  about  doing  sixty, 
stopping  here  and  there  for  a  cold  drink,  "buck  the  traffic"  here 
and  there  on  the  dual  highway,  hit  Baltimore  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  planned,  meet  our  appointment  or  do  whatever  it  was 
we  had  planned  to  do  in  Baltimore,  then  head  back  to  the  Eastern 
Shore,  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  and  more  than  pleased  that  we 
made  the  trip  in  such  "good  time."  And  this  we  call  going  to 
Baltimore. 

We  went  to  Baltimore  all  right  but  it  was  not  a  "trip"  to 
Baltimore.  To  take  a  trip  to  Baltimore  one  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  steamboat  days,  and  this  present  generation  knows  nothing 
of  the  steamboat  days. 

To  begin  with,  until  the  days  of  trucks  and  automobiles,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  automobiles  and  trucks,  this  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  was  very  closely  associated  with  Baltimore  commercially. 
Our  farmers  shipped  their  produce  to  Baltimore:  our  merchants 
purchased  their  merchandise  in  Baltimore;  the  bride  and  groom 
frequently  made  Baltimore  the  first  stop  on  the  honeymoon  trip; 
in  brief,  we  knew  very  little  about  any  other  city  than  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  offered  a  better  market  for  our  produce  than  Norfolk, 
for  instance;  in  the  days  of  sailboats,  the  owners  much  preferred 
sailing  up  the  Bay  to  Baltimore  to  crossing  the  Bay  to  Norfolk. 
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plus  the  fact  that  Baltimore  offered  a  better  market  than  Norfolk 
did.  Baltimore  was  quick  to  recognize  this,  and  when  the 
steamboat  became  an  established  fact,  various  steamboat  lines 
were  formed  in  Baltimore  and  these  lines  gave  the  Eastern  Shore 
regular  connection  with  the  Monumental  City,  established  wharves 
at  convenient  places  on  the  various  creeks  where  farmers  could 
bring  their  produce  for  shipment,  and  the  merchant  could  receive 
his  merchandise  very  soon  after  his  order  was  sent  in,  or  after  the 
order  was  given  to  the  "drummer."  And  the  "drummer"  makes 
another  story. 

First  they  were  "drummers,"  then  they  became  "traveling 
salesmen,"  now  they  are  representatives  of  their  various  com- 
panies. Be  the  name  as  it  may,  the  official  representative  of  today 
is  taken  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  drummer  was  the 
friend  of  all  those  he  visited.  If  he  hit  the  store  about  noontime, 
he  must,  of  course,  have  dinner  with  the  proprietor.  He  had  not 
come  to  sell  goods;  he  was  only  paying  a  friendly  visit.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  visit  the  drummer  had  discovered  various  items  not  on 
the  proprietor's  shelves  or  had  other  items  that  the  proprietor 
could  use,  well  and  good.  These  items  would  be  coming  in  by  the 
next  boat.  The  next  boat  could  be  the  Maggie,  the  Helen,  or  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Other  boats  made  the  trip  from  Baltimore  to 
Eastern  Shore  ports  but  the  Maggie,  the  Helen,  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  were  the  boats  that  made  the  regular  runs  to  our  shipping 
points.  The  "regular  run"  meant  a  stop  at  Crisfield,  then  down  the 
Bay  to  Onancock  Creek,  a  layover  at  Onancock  Wharf,  then  back 
to  Baltimore  the  next  morning.  Another  run  would  be  from 
Baltimore  by  Crisfield,  down  the  Bay  to  Pungoteague  Creek, 
unload  at  Harborton  (then  Hoffman's  Wharf),  down  the  Creek  to 
the  Bay  and  then  up  Nandua  Creek  to  Nandua  Wharf  (then 
Boggsville),  down  the  Creek  to  the  Bay  again  and  on  down  to 
Occohannock  Creek  with  stops  at  Concord  Wharf  (Northampton 
County),  Read's  Wharf  (later  Morley's  Wharf),  Northampton 
County,  across  to  Davis  Wharf,  then  up  the  Creek  to  Rue's  Wharf, 
with  a  layover  at  Rue's  Wharf.  The  next  morning  start  on  the 
return  trip,  stopping  at  each  of  the  shipping  points  on  the  Creek  to 
pick  up  passengers  and  freight,  into  Nandua  Creek  and  Pungo- 
teague Creek  for  the  same  purpose  and  then  on  up  the  Bay  to 
Baltimore.  The  Steamer  Eastern  Shore  was  the  newest  boat  of  the 
fleet  and  therefore  the  pride  of  the  fleet.  Anyone  going  to 
Baltimore  always  tried  to  make  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  a  trip  to 
Baltimore  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  the  height  of  luxury. 
Comfortable  staterooms,  and  the  dinner  that  the  boat  served  was 
"just  out  of  this  world."  It  was  always  rumored  that  certain  men 
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in  Accuniack  (bounty  look  IIk;  Irip  to  lialliinorc  now  and  lh(-iijiisl 
to  get  ''a  square  nicaT'  on  Ific  Eastern  Shore,  ll  was  also  knoun 
that  when  ihc  piirscT  kn(;w  ifiat  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  15  was  to  h(;  a 
passerigtT.  th(i  fiead  waiter— no  one  knew  anything  ahout  a  chef  in 
those  days— would  iniinediately  prej)are  a  dozen  or  so  extra  soft 
erahs! 

An  all  iiighl  trip  hrought  on(^  to  l^altimore  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  a  full  day  for  shopping,  for  husiness.  or  just 
pleasur(^.  TIk^  rt^turn  trip  would  start  al  six  p.m.:  and  otut  would  he 
leaving  the  hoat  at  llarhorlon.  for  instance,  at  eight  or  nine; 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  women,  however,  wanted  more  than  one  day  in  the  Big 
City.  There  was  not  only  shop[)ing  to  do,  hut  friends  to  visit,  for  a 
numher  of  Eastern  Shore  people  had  made  their  homes  in 
Baltimore.  In  fact,  for  a  time,  Baltimore  was  known  as  the 
'"Eastern  Shore's  Poorhouse."  If  a  farmer,  for  instance,  did  not  do 
well  in  farming,  he  would  sell  or  rent  his  farm,  move  his  family  to 
Baltimore  and  open  a  hoarding  house.  Boarding  houses  operated 
by  former  Eastern  Shore  folk  were  very  popular  places  and  helped 
to  establish  Baltimore's  reputation  for  hospitality.  Of  course,  it 
was  the  women  who  ''put  up"  at  the  boarding  houses.  The  men 
made  the  Maltby  House  their  headquarters,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  today  no  one  in  Baltimore  knows  anything  about 
the  Maltby  House. 

But  "tempus  goes  fugiting  along."  The  railroad  came  in  1884. 
but  it  took  a  number  of  years  before  the  railroad  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  produce  shipments  of  the  Sfiore.  Finally, 
shipping  authorities  began  to  realize  that  the  railroad  was  taking  a 
very  substantial  part  of  th(;  produce  of  the  Shore  to  other  cities 
than  Baltimore.  Then  came  the  automobile  and  the  trucks,  with 
"tempus  still  fugiting  along."  and  both  steamboats  and  railroad 
suddenly  discovered  that  now  the  trucks  were  taking  the  produce 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  to  this  market,  or  that  market,  or  the  other 
market,  and  were  offering  better  freight  rates  than  the  steamboats 
and  the  railroad  were  offering.  Of  course,  w  e  called  it  progress,  but 
this  meant  that  the  steamboats  stopped  running,  the  railroad 
stopped  its  passenger  trains,  then  its  freight  trains,  until  now  the 
railroad  runs  one  freight  up  and  down  per  day  -  and  this  is 
probably  just  to  keep  its  franchise. 
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THE  EASTERN  SHORE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR 


Better  Known  as 
THE  KELLER  FAIR 

"O,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Johnny's  so  long  at  the  Fair. 
He  promised  to  buy  me  a  pretty  blue  ribbon 
To  tie  up  my  bonnie  brown  hair. 
Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Johnny's  so  long  at  the  Fair." 

The  girl  with  the  "bonnie  brown  hair"  was  not  bewailing 
Johnny's  being  at  the  Keller  Fair.  She  must  have  permitted  him  to 
go  to  some  other  Fair  because  she  would  never  have  let  him  go  to 
the  Keller  Fair  without  her.  Keller  Fair  was  one  place  that  all 
Johnnies  took  their  girls;  no  pleasure  at  all  going  to  Keller  Fair 
without  "taking  your  girl;"  in  fact,  this  was  one  way  of  showing 
that  she  was  "your  girl,"  and  in  those  long-ago  days  (horse  and 
buggy  days,  that  is),  Johnny  was  more  than  proud  to  show  off  his 
girl  at  the  Keller  Fair.  Numerous  reasons  could  be  given  for  this. 
First,  Johnny  wanted  to  "show  off"  a  bit  himself.  He  had  washed 
that  buggy  until  it  literally  shone  in  the  sun;  he  had  been  grooming 
his  trotter  for  weeks,  just  to  get  him  in  shape  for  the  trip  to  the 
Keller  Fair;  Johnny  was  not  at  all  interested  in  "the  surrey  with 
the  fringe  on  the  top."  This  was  all  right  for  the  old  folk,  but  for 
Johnny  it  was  only  his  shining  buggy,  his  fast-trotting  horse,  and 
his  girl  (of  the  hour)  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Johnny  wanted  her  to 
see  how  well  he  could  drive;  how  he  could  weave  in  and  out  of  all 
the  other  Johnnies,  who  were  taking  their  girls  to  the  Keller  Fair, 
just  to  show  his  girl  that  he  was  the  best  driver,  had  the  shiniest 
buggy  and  the  fastest  horse  that  would  be  on  the  road  the  day  he 
was  taking  his  girl  to  the  Fair.  Quite  a  big  order,  for  all  the 
Johnnies  going  to  the  Fair  that  day  had  exactly  the  same  idea  that 
this  particular  Johnny  had.  This,  of  course,  was  just  a  part  of  going 
to  the  Fair.  There  would  be  various  interesting  things  to  show  his 
girl  after  they  reached  the  Fairgrounds. 

The  Keller  Fair,  officially  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore 
Agricultural  Fair,  but  soon  known  as  the  Keller  Fair  because  it  was 
but  a  short  drive  from  Keller  Station,  had  its  opening  in  1877.  For 
many,  many  years  it  was  the  big  event  of  the  year,  bigger  even 
than  the  Camp  Meeting.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  was  that  there 
were  so  many  more  events  taking  place  at  the  Fair  than  could 
possibly  take  place  at  the  Camp  Meeting.  Just  as  it  should  be,  of 
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course,  since  the  purpostis  of  tfu;  two  rne(itings  were  altogetlier 
different.  The  only  purpose  tfiat  th(;  headers  of  the  Camp  Meeting 
fiad  in  mind  was  a  reh<:5i()us  [)ur[)ose,  an  (effort  on  Ifie  part  of  these 
l(Uid(irs  to  develop  and  slrcngllH^n  tin;  rt^ligious  life  of  ifie  various 
communities  that  would  he  repr(;s(;nted  at  the  meeting.  Fhe  social 
life  of  the  Camp  M(^(;ling  naturally  d(;v(iloped  from  its  r(*ligious 
purpose.  Except  in  monasteries  and  nunneries,  our  religious  lives 
cannot  he  separated  from  our  social  lives,  nor  should  it  he  separate 
and  apart  from  our  husiness  lives,  though,  unfortunately,  all 
through  the  ages  of  Christendom,  m(m  have  not  always  kept  their 
religious  life  and  their  husiness  life  as  one.  The  cynics  and  the 
critics  of  today  tell  us  that  our  rc^ligious  life  and  our  husiness  life 
are  not  always  closely  related,  and  claim  that  this  explains  why 
our  Country  today  is  "in  the  mess  that  it  is  in."  To  me,  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  Everywhere  in  this  great  Country  of  ours,  there 
are  men  and  women  whose  religious  life  is  seen  in  every  husiness 
transaction  they  make,  and  this  is  the  'Meaven  that  leavens  the 
whole  lump."  And  daily  we  are  grateful  to  our  God  that  there  are 
such  men  and  women. 

To  go  back  to  the  purpose  of  the  Keller  Fair:  for  the  Board 
of  Directors,  it  was  to  make  enough  money  to  keep  the  Fair  going; 
for  those  who  held  the  various  concessions,  it  was  to  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  their  expenses  in  setting  up  these  concessions. 
For  those  who  brought  products  from  the  farm,  handicraft  of 
various  kinds,  every  kind  of  livestock  known  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
in  short,  whatever  was  brought  to  the  Fair  for  exhibition  had 
perhaps  two  purposes:  not  only  to  show  ''what  I  could  do"  or 
'Vhat  I  could  make,"  or  ''what  I  could  grow,"  but  also  to  have 
whatever  was  brought  win  a  blue  ribbon,  "the  best  in  the  lot"  or 
at  least  a  red  ribbon,  which  usually  meant  second  best.  Then 
another  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  everyone  who  came  to  the  Keller  Fair  to  have  a  good  time. 

And  this  last  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  usually 
met.  General  "Jeb"  Stuart's  men  used  to  sing.  "If  you  want  to 
have  a  good  time,  Jine  the  Cavalry."  On  our  Eastern  Shore  if  you 
wanted  to  have  a  good  time  through  the  last  week  of  August,  go  to 
the  Keller  Fair  .  .  .  and  everybody  went. 

The  first  thing  after  having  paid  the  admission  fee  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Fairground  was  to  pick  a  good  place  to  leave  the 
carriage  or  the  bugg}\  (No  one  knew  anything  about  parking  in 
those  days.)  Johnny  wanted  his  buggy  where  he  and  his  girl  could 
sit  if  they  wanted  to,  and  see  everything  and  everybody,  and,  of 
course,  everyone  else  also  wanted  the  same  spot.  If  all  the  places 
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around  the  race  course  were  filled,  the  only  thing  was  to  find  the 
next  best  place,  ''take  out  the  horse,"  find  a  good  place  to  tie  him, 
and  then  let  another  part  of  the  good  time  begin.  This  usually 
began  with  meeting  friends  who  were  doing  the  same  thing  that 
Johnny  and  others  were  doing,  and  then  for  Johnny,  the  Fair  was 
on  the  way. 

The  first  place  to  go  was  the  Ladies'  Hall,  so-called  because 
the  many  things  that  the  ladies  brought  for  exhibition  were  placed 
in  this  hall.  Johnny's  girl  may  have  m^de  a  cake  or  a  pie  ''for  the 
fair;"  maybe  she  had  a  piece  of  crochet  work  or  something  she  had 
knitted  on  some  of  the  shelves  or  tables;  if  so,  this  must  be  looked 
for  first.  And  if  something  she  had  made  had  a  blue  ribbon  pinned 
on  it,  that  was  "just  a  little  bit  of  Heaven  that  came  down  to  earth 
one  day." 

Several  hours  would  be  required  to  see  all  the  things  on 
display  in  the  Ladies'  Hall,  and  Johnny  wanted  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  livestock  exhibits.  There  were  other  Johnnies  with 
their  girl  friends  who  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  or  see  the  same 
things,  so  the  girls  very  generously  told  the  Johnnies,  "You  go 
look  at  the  livestock;  we  want  to  stay  here  a  while."  Then,  "Oh 
yes,  we'll  meet  you  at  the  carriage  when  it  is  time  to  eat." 

The  stock  pens  were  always  just  as  full  of  men's  exhibits  as 
the  Ladies'  Hall  was  of  things  that  pertained  especially  to  the 
ladies.  The  best  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep,  the  best  of  the 
poultry  yard,  and  in  special  booths  nearby,  as  well  as  in  one 
section  of  the  Ladies'  Hall,  the  best  of  all  products  grown  in  this 
Eastern  Shore  soil  were  there.  And  if  Johnny  found  a  blue  ribbon 
on  his  calf,  or  his  potatoes,  or  his  twelve  ears  of  corn,  or  maybe  his 
pet  porker,  well,  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  "perfect  day." 

And  also  everybody  was  ready  for  the  basket  lunch  that  the 
home  folk  had  prepared.  So  each  to  his  own,  each  going  to  the 
carriage  that  held  the  picnic  lunch  for  the  family  of  Johnny's  girl, 
for  Johnny,  and  for  as  many  others  as  the  family  could  persuade 
to  eat  with  them.  And  just  as  there  was  nothing  lacking  of  good 
things  to  eat  in  the  exhibits  in  the  Ladies'  Hall,  so  there  was 
nothing  lacking  in  the  baskets  that  were  being  opened  all  along  the 
line  of  carriages  that  were  scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  all 
over  the  grounds.  Always  plenty  of  time  for  lunch,  but  lunch  had 
to  be  over  by  the  time  the  racing  began. 

All  the  exhibits  may  have  been  big  things  in  themselves  but 
the  biggest  thing  every  afternoon  was  the  racing.  For  the  men,  it 
was  probably  the  biggest  thing  about  the  Fair. 
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To  digress  a  bit,  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  lias  l(jng  been  n(it(;(J 
lor  thr(M;  tilings— fast  horses,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pretty  girls,  all  in 
th(;  or(l(T  named.  At  lh('  Kctller  Fair  theses  all  "came  t(jgether/'  The 
fast  h(jrs(^s  would  be  on  tin;  ruat  traek;  not  (jnlv  fast  horses  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  but  fast  horses  from  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Swe(;t  pcjlaloes  of  rxcsy  variety  would  be  found  on 
exhibition  in  the  [)roduc(!  department:  pretty  girls  would  Ix;  found 
everywhere;  oik;  looked,  and  it  was  only  at  Keller  Fair  that  the 
admiring  mah;  had  an  opportunity  to  ''feast  his  eyes''  on  the 
horses  he  admired,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  delight  his 
eyes— and  his  soul— by  gazing  on  the  feminine  beauty  every  second 
he  could  spare  from  watching  his  favorite;  horse  win  a  race.  *'0 
what  a  beautiful  day!" 

Then  the  races  were  over;  some  horses  lost  and  sonu;  horses 
won.  And  when  the  races  were  over,  it  was  time  to  hitch  the  horse 
to  the  buggy  or  the  horses  to  the  carriage  and  start  on  the 
homeward  trek.  The  younger  generation  might  decide  to  stay  for 
whatever  performance  might  have  been  scheduled  for  evening,  but 
older  folk  had  "had  a  day"  and  were  ready  to  start  homeward. 
After  all.  there  would  be  tomorrow  when  they  would  come  back 
to  see  all  the  things  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  today.  Of 
course,  there  were  other  things  to  see.  Shows  of  various  kinds,  of 
course.  These  were  located  on  a  line  from  the  Ladies'  Hall,  some 
free  but  most  of  them  charmnji  an  admission  fee  of  a  nickel  or  a 
dime,  and  occasionally  even  a  quarter.  There  was  always  the 
photographer  who  "took  your  tin-type"  in  just  a  few  minutes,  and 
Johnny  just  had  to  have  a  picture  of  himself  and  his  girl.  Always 
there  was  something  worth  seeing  among  the  various  shows,  so  one 
never  tried  to  take  in  all  of  these  in  one  dav.  Then  there  was 
always  the  band.  Placed  in  the  grandstand,  it  played  between  the 
racing  heats  but  always  stopped  when  the  starter  called  "Go I  '  No 
one  wanted  to  listen  to  a  band  during  a  horse  race. 

This,  then,  was  something  of  what  the  Keller  Fair  was  like 
during  the  horse-and-bugg\^  days,  and  these  were  probably  the  best 
days  of  the  Keller  Fair.  Changes  of  various  kinds  came  with  the 
automobile.  People  could  go  farther  and  faster:  they  could  go  to 
Oc(^an  City  or  att(;n(l  a  horse  race  at  Dover  or  Harrington:  motion 
picture  houses  were  opening  at  various  towns  on  the  Shore. 
Getting  together  main  things  for  the  exhibit  that  had  been  one  of 
the  main  attractions  of  the  Fair  had  become  "verv  much  of  a 
chore."  so  for  various  reasons  or  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
Keller  Fair  gradually  "died  out"  and  finally  "died."*  When  the  Fair 
finally  wtMit  out  of  beinji.  it  had  been  the  oldest  Aoricultural  Fair 
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in  continuous  existence  in  our  United  States.  During  its  early 
years,  Keller  Fair  was  a  very  essential  part  of  the  social  and 
recreational  life  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  Our  educational  develop- 
ment, also,  was  not  overlooked.  During  the  administration  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Joynes,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  Accomack 
County,  one  day  during  the  Fair  was  known  as  Educational  Day. 
Schools  were  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  Fair,  but  Mr.  Joynes 
requested  teachers  in  schools  throughout  the  county  to  select 
material  at  the  close  of  each  session  that  would  be  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  exhibition.  This  material  could  be  drawings,  paintings, 
map  drawing,  diagramming— which  is  now  a  lost  art— composition 
work,  and  so  on.  Also,  on  Education  Day  a  prominent  speaker  was 
invited  to  address  the  audience  (called  "the  crowd''  in  those  days) 
on  some  phase  of  education.  Mr.  Joynes  also  had  an  educational 
exhibit  at  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  "biggest  Exposition  of 
all,"  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907.  Several  of  the  items  in 
the  School  Exhibit  from  Accomack  County  at  this  Exposition 
won  "honorable  mention"  and  a  certificate  of  recognition  from 
the  Exposition  Authorities.  This  recognition  was  no  small  tribute 
to  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  a  largely  rural  school. 

One  other  thing  is  noteworthy  about  the  Keller  Fair. 
Everybody  had  to  go  to  the  Fair  at  least  one  day,  and  practically 
everybody  went— everybody,  that  is,  except  the  ministers.  "Horse 
racing"  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Fair,  and  horse  racing 
was  sinful,  so  sinful  that  the  minister  should  not  and  could  not  be 
exposed  to  this  one  of  the  cardinal  sins.  Horse  racing  was  in  the 
same  category  as  card  playing  and  dancing,  and  the  minister  could 
not  enter  into  either  of  these  activities,  even  though  the  members 
of  his  official  board  or  boards  were  regular  participants  in  at  least 
two  and  perhaps  all  three  of  these  activities.  However,  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Fair,  perhaps  because  our  religious  principles  were 
changing  or  the  horse  racing  was  not  so  good  (and  therefore  not 
sinful),  ministers  did  attend  the  Fair,  and  apparently  there  was 
never  any  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  church  suffered  in  any 
way  because  the  minister  went  to  the  Keller  Fair. 

During  the  years  of  the  Keller  Fair  the  grounds  and  at  least 
one  building  served  other  purposes.  At  one  time  there  was  a  public 
school  in  the  old  Grange  Hall,  the  first  building  used  for  the 
"Ladies'  Exhibits,"  known  as  the  Grange  Hall  School,  and  today 
the  old  Fairground  is  in  constant  use  for  the  training  of  horses  that 
are  successful  in  winning  horse  races  at  various  race  tracks  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  three  things  for  which  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  has  been  long  noted  still  add  to  the 
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reputation  of  the  Eastern  Shore— fast  horses,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
pretty  girls. 

And  now  just  a  bit  more  of  the  begirniing  of  the  Keller  Fair. 
Shortly  after  th(i  end  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1866  or  1867.  a  national 
seeret  organization  of  farmers,  known  as  "Vhc  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,"  was  organized.  The  organization  was  for  purely 
"altruistic  purposes"  and  its  chapters  were  called  "Granges." 
Sooner  or  later  this  organization  had  to  reach  Virginia  and  the 
Eastern  Shore,  so  in  1875  a  group  of  men  met  at  the  old  Margaret 
Academy  and,  under  the  supervision  of  National  Organizer  Kelly, 
formed  the  "Eastern  Shore  Grange."  Since  the  Grange  was 
organized  for  purely  "altruistic  purposes,"  the  first  meetings  took 
the  form  of  all-day  picnics,  just  a  "get-together"  of  the  members 
of  The  Grange.  Apparently  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of 
various  members  of  The  Grange,  with  the  good  wives  preparing  a 
picnic  dinner  not  only  for  her  own  family  but  enough  for  the 
mvited  guests  or  the  unexpected  guests.  Like  Longfellow's 
"Susie's  Turnip,"  it  grew  and  it  grew,  and  soon  The  Grange 
wanted  a  regular  place  to  meet  and  a  special  time  instead  of 
meeting  only  occasionally,  and  here  and  there.  The  Turlington 
Camp  Ground  was  already  well  established— many  members  of  The 
Grange  probably  had  a  tent  there— so  it  must  have  seemed  just  a 
natural  thing  to  have  annual  meetings  at  Turlington's  Camp 
Ground.  Then,  instead  of  such  a  meeting  being  known  as  a 
"Grange  meeting,"  it  very  quickly  became  known  as  the  "Granger 
Fair."  This  first  Fair  was  held  in  1877  or  1878  (records  differ  as  to 
this  date)  and  since  it  was  a  "Granger  Fair."  it  had  to  have 
something  more  than  a  picnic.  This  meant  exhibits  of  various 
kinds  and  things,  and.  of  course,  a  Fair  was  not  a  Fair  without  a 
horse  show  or  horse  races.  As  the  Camp  Ground  was  primarily  a 
place  for  religious  meetings  and  revivals,  such  a  thing  as  a  horse 
race  was  not  even  considered.  However,  there  was  a  good  bit  of 
space  between  the  rows  of  tents  and  the  tabernacle,  and  this  gave 
ample  room  for  the  young  men  to  hold  a  horse  show.  This  meant 
hitching  their  colts  to  a  sulky-no  one  knows  what  a  sulky  is 
today-and  drive  around  w  hat  had  been  the  promenade  around  the 
tabernacle.  After  a  year  or  two  of  this,  the  Methodist  brethren 
decided  this  was  ''just  a  little  too  much."  The  Camp  Ground  was  a 
sacred  precinct  and  should  not  be  desecrated  by  even  the 
suggestion  of  something  that  was  close  kin  to  horse  racing.  The 
Grange  authorities  then  arranged  for  their  own  meeting  place, 
leased  the  land  we  knew  for  a  \on^  time  as  Keller  Fairoround.  built 
a  race  track,  established  the  custom  of  a  four-day  Fair,  and  the 
Granger  Fair  was  in  business.  In  1894  the  Granger  Fair  was 
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incorporated  as  ''The  Eastern  Shore  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion," and  while  the  Eastern  Shore  Agricultural  Fair  Association 
remained  the  official  title  to  the  public,  generally  it  was  the 
''Keller  Fair''— and  the  folk  who  had  known  the  Fair  in  its 
horse-and-buggy  days  felt  that  the  Eastern  Shore  had  lost 
something  of  its  heritage  when  the  Keller  Fair  passed  out  of 
existence. 

Another  thought  about  The  Keller  Fair. 

The  first  national  farm  organization,  the  Patrons  of  Husband- 
ry, soon  to  better  be  known  as  The  Grange,  was  organized  in 
Minnesota  in  1867  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelly.  As  stated  above,  the 
Keller  Fair  was  first  known  as  The  Granger  Fair,  organized  and 
conducted  by  members  of  The  Grange  Chapter  on  the  Shore. 
According  to  the  Indians  of  Captain  John  Smith's  time,  Accaw- 
macke  was  "the  land  across  the  Water,"  and  perhaps  to  the 
Jamestown  colonists  it  was  also  "the  out  of  the  way  land."  Even 
in  Virginia  today,  we  sadly  find  ourselves  described  as  "the  land 
nobody  knows,"  the  land  that  is  somehow  considered  out  of 
things,  of  being  "way  behind  the  times,"  of  living  in  other  days, 
and  so  on.  All  this  is  preliminary  to  saying  that  in  less  than  ten 
years  after  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  later  known  as  The  Grange, 
or  better,  colloquially  known  as  The  Grange,  a  chapter  was 
organized  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  From  Minnesota  to 
Virginia  and  to  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  was  "a  far  piece"  in  1867, 
but  the  farmers  in  those  days— today  they  are  agricul- 
turalists—were deeply  interested  in  farming  and  responsive  to 
suggestions  and  organizations  that  would  be  of  help  to  them  in 
improving  farming  conditions,  and  living  conditions  generally, 
hence  the  organization  of  The  Grange,  and  the  growth  of  The 
Keller  Fair. 
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THE  OLD  CAMP  GROUND 


"WeVe  been  tenting  toniglit  on  tfie  old  camp  ground, 
Give  us  a  song  to  cheer 
Our  weary  hearts  wfien  far  away 
From  the  friends  we  love  so  dear." 

The  camp  ground  referred  to  in  this  "old  familiar  song" 
could  not  have  been  what,  in  those  long-ago  days,  was  Turlington's 
Camp  Ground,  because  on  the  Turlington  Camp  Ground  we 
"tented"  not  for  a  night  but  for  a  week.  In  the  eighteen-eighties 
and  early  nineteen  hundreds,  "camp  meeting"  we^^k  on  Turling- 
ton's Camp  Ground  was  a  very  important  religious  and  social 
event.  Sponsored  by  the  Methodist  churches  in  what  was  then  the 
Eastern  Shore  District  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  South,  and 
included  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the 
camp  meeting  was  open  to  all  denominations.  Primarily,  this  was  a 
religious  meeting,  but  it  soon  became  the  most  important  social 
event  of  the  year. 

Turlington's  Camp  Ground  was  located  across  the  road  and 
something  like  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  old  Keller  Fairgrounds, 
now  long  since  gone  back  into  the  pine  woods  out  of  which  it 
came.  Several  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared  to  make  the  camp 
site,  and  my  earliest  recollections  of  the  camp  meetings  were  that 
the  camp  ground  had  always  been  there  and  would  always  be 
there.  The  site  was  square,  and  in  the  exact  center  was  the  large 
tabernacle,  with  the  pulpit  stand  at  the  north  end,  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  preachers  who  would  have  a  part  in  the  various 
services,  and  also  those  who  would  "lead  the  sino;intr.""  Tents, 
frame  buildings,  were  built,  lined  up,  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  square,  these  being  one-room  size  with  enough  upstair?  for 
sleeping  space. 

For  many  years  the  camp  meeting  was  held  during  the  first 
week  of  August,  and  the  first  week  in  August  was  known  as  "camp 
meeting  week."  These  tents  were  built  and  owned  by  individuals 
and  not  by  the  camp  committees.  Each  tent  owner  loaded 
whatever  furniture  he  though  necessary  into  his  two-horse  wagon 
and  hauled  this  to  the  camp  ground.  There  would  always  be  one 
bed,  sometimes  two  in  the  one-room  tent,  and  a  mattress  or  two 
for  upstairs  sleeping.  This  was  not  just  a  one-night  stand:  this 
camping  was  for  a  week,  and  somebody  from  every  family  would 
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be  staying  for  the  entire  week,  or  some  member  of  the  family 
would  be  host  for  certain  days  and  then  give  place  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  Usually  there  was  a  "back  porch"  on  each 
tent,  which  was  the  dining  room.  The  table  was  almost  as  large  as 
the  porch,  for  the  hostess  never  knew  how  many  people  she  would 
have  for  dinner  or  supper.  The  cook  stove,  wood  burner,  of 
course,  was.  set  up  just  back  of  the  tent,  out  of  doors,  with  as 
much  pipe  as  seemed  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  smoke  and  the 
sparks.  In  many  cases  this  stove  was  the  home  cook  stove,  and 
during  camp  meeting  week  the  home  cooking  would  often  be  done 
in  the  kitchen  fireplace.  (Weren't  we  a  benighted  people  in  those 
days?) 

So  much  for  the  physical  conditions. 

Preaching  services  were  held  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  night.  As  a  rule,  the  services  were  conducted  by  the 
ministers  in  the  District,  but  noted  ministers  off  the  Shore  were 
often  invited  as  guest  speakers.  A  part  of  the  religious  program 
also  would  often  be  a  prayer  service  in  various  tents.  At  the  close 
of  every  service  the  invitation  to  all  those  who  wanted  to  make  a 
confession  of  faith  was  extended,  for  to  "preach  Christ  and  Christ 
crucified"  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  camp  meeting.  Very 
frequently  during  Billy  Sunday's  religious  campaigns,  reference 
would  be  made  to  the  "sawdust  trail"  and  today  one  occasionally 
sees  a  similar  reference  in  connection  with  Billy  Graham's 
campaigns.  The  "Sawdust  Trail"  had  its  origin  in  the  camp 
meetings  that  were  held  in  many  areas— the  aisles  between  the 
rows  of  benches  under  the  tabernacles  being  covered  with  sawdust 
as  a  protection  against  the  dust  that  would  naturally  be  stirred  up 
by  the  passing  of  many  feet.  There  was  "shouting  in  them  days" 
also.  Back  in  those  days  some  Methodist  denominations  were 
known  as  "shouting  Methodists,"  and  the  camp  meeting  was  a 
happy  time  and  place  for  the  "shouting  Methodists."  (If  some 
Methodist,  or  a  member  of  any  other  denomination  for  that 
matter  would  shout  or  sing  "Hallelujah"  at  a  church  service  today, 
he  would  immediately  be  hurried  out  of  the  service.) 

This,  then,  was  something  of  the  religious  phase  of  the  camp 
meeting.  Perhaps  not  admitted  at  the  time,  but  to  many  of  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  social  phase  of  the  camp  meeting 
was  a  very  important  thing.  Crops  were  laid  by,  sweet  potato 
digging  had  hardly  begun— one  must  remember  that  almost 
everyone  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  a  farmer  in  those  days— and 
some  surcease  from  the  steady  work  of  plowing  and  planting  and 
working  was  in  order.  During  this  week  at  the  camp  meeting  one 
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could  visit  willi  i'riends,  coidd  enjoy  being  with  friends  one  had 
not  perhaps  seen  since  the  last  camp  meeting,  so  unconsciously 
"camp  nK'cting  week''  became  a  week  of  rehixalion  as  wcW  as  a 
week  of  religious  worship.  Then,  very  naturally  perliaps.  various 
activities  came  along,  new  organizations  came  into  bcitig.  more 
(•hiirches  w(;re  organized  and  built,  and  the  cam[)  rncc'ting  just 
faded  out  of  the  picture.  Occasionally  in  "From  our  Files"  in  The 
News-Tlie  Enterprise,  one  finds  a  report  of  a  ''bush  meeting"  being 
held  at  some  place.  This  was  also  a  religious  meeting,  held  und(.'r  a 
tabernacle  covered  over  with  bushes,  and  lasting  ordy  a  day  or 
two,  just  a  camp  meeting  on  a  small  scale.  Apropos  of  nothing,  we 
still  have  some  folk  who  ''plant  on  the  moon."  We  also  have  a  few 
folk  who  plant  according  to  "camp  meeting  week."  Turnip  green 
seed,  for  instance,  was  always  planted  during  "camp  meeting 
week."  And  I  know  it  is  in  very  poor  taste  to  be  personal,  but  in 
my  father's  garden  was  an  apple  tree  whose  apples  always  ripened 
during  camp  meeting  week  so  this  was  the  "camp  meeting  apple 
tree." 

Camp  Meeting  at  Turlington  Camp  Ground 

The  camp  meeting  in  Pungoteague  Circuit,  near  Keller, 
opened  on  the  7th  inst.  (August)  1891. 

"The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Twilley, 
Friday  evening,  and  the  following  order  of  exercises  was  observed 
during  the  meeting:  morning  prayers,  7  a.m.;  love  feast,  9  a.m.; 
preaching,  11  a.m.,  and  prayer  meeting  and  preaching,  8  p.m.,  in 
addition  to  which  a  special  service  was  held  for  children  on 
Wednesday,  2:30  p.m.  Excellent  order  prevailed  during  the  entire 
meeting,  and  the  exercises  were  attended  with  gratifying  results, 
the  number  of  converts  during  the  meeting  being  thirty  or  more. 
The  success  of  the  camp  since  its  establishment,  in  fact,  has  been 
such  as  to  justify  its  continuance  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
opposition  that  it  met  with  from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
church  at  its  beginning,  in  view  of  the  good  work  being 
accomplished,  is  fast  disappearing." 
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QUILTING  BEES 


"And  'twas  from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party 
I  was  seeing  Nellie  home." 

Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party  could  not  have  been  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  because  the  quilting  parties  on  the 
Shore  were  not  the  type  of  quilting  parties  apparently  described  in 
the  familiar  old  song.  Quilting  parties  were  very  much  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  long-ago  days  but  these  were  real  working  parties, 
held  usually  in  daytime  so  there  would  not  be  much  of  "on  the 
banks  the  pale  moon  shone"  when  somebody  was  seeing  Nellie 
home. 

Quilting  bees  were,  of  course,  neighborhood  affairs.  The  lady 
of  the  house  had  probably  worked  for  months  cutting  up  squares, 
circles,  triangles,  or  any  other  shape  she  wanted  her  quilt  to  be, 
and  when  she  had  enough  of  these  for  a  quilt  the  neighbors  were 
invited  to  "spend  the  day  and  have  a  quilting  bee."  This  may  have 
meant  that  the  "squares"  had  to  be  put  together  until  the  quilt 
had  reached  the  desired  size,  or  it  may  have  meant  that  this  had 
already  been  done  and  the  job  of  the  day  would  be  the  actual 
quilting.  This  meant  putting  the  quilt  on  the  quilting  frames  and 
working  in  the  various  designs  that  gave  the  quilt  its  name.  The 
names,  of  course,  were  various  and  descriptive.  There  was  the 
"Wedding  Ring,"  the  "Crazy  Quilt,"  the  "Sunrise,"  "Star  of  the 
Sea,"  the  "Ladder,"  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  patterns  and  names 
that  were  used  in  making  the  quilts  that  would  keep  the  family 
warm.  Each  quilt  had  its  bottom  and  top,  or  back  and  front, 
sometimes  a  lining  of  cotton  in  between  the  bottom  and  top, 
sometimes  the  bottom  and  top  just  quilted  together.  If  wool  was 
used  for  the  lining  the  quilt  became  a  comfort,  but  the  comfort 
was  usually  made  of  strips  which  were  the  length  of  the  comfort 
desired  and  the  design  quilted  in.  The  wool,  of  course,  was  home 
raised.  Every  farmer  had  his  flock  of  sheep;  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers  washed  and  spun  their  own  wool,  used  their 
own  wool  in  knitting  mittens,  caps— particularly  mittens,  for  every 
child  in  the  family  had  to  have  a  pair  of  mittens.  (The  boys  and 
girls  of  today  would  not  know  what  mittens  are.)  The  stitches 
those  women  put  into  the  quilts  they  helped  to  quilt  would  today 
be  called  "gems  of  art  work"— so  fine  they  could  hardly  be 
seen— and  today  we  have  to  have  classes  in  homemaking  in  our 
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iligfi  schools  to  leach  tiic  girls  how  lo  s(;vv!  Tlic  quilts,  too, 
were  works  of  art.  and  stort^d  away  in  allio  (jii  (lie  F^astcTn  Shore 
toda\  arc  prohalily  ([uills  thai  the  «;rcat  tirafidniolhcrs  rna(i<'.  and 
thai  \sc  ha\c  lont^  since;  decided  "'were  oul  of  <l\le."  hut.  iht^re 
were  artists  in  those  long-ago  days.  loo. 

(){'  course,  one  essential  part  of  the  "spend-the  (la\  (juilling 
parl\  ^  was  tin;  diruier  the  hostess  sc.Tved.  The  clioic(;sl  of 
everything  was  on  the  tahle.  all  the  leaves  the  tahh;  had  were  put 
in  and,  of  course,  IIk;  tabh;  ''just  groaned"  with  all  the  delicious 
dislK^s  waiting  to  be  serv(;d.  The  host(.'ss  wanted  lo  do  honor  lo  her 
gu('sts,  of  course,  and  no  dimuT  was  complete  without  two  kinds 
of  pie  for  dessert.  Not  that  you  were  askt^d  if  you  would  have 
a[)plc  p'w,  or  pc^ach  pie.  or  rninc(;  pie  or  potato  pie.  but  guests  were 
served  two  kinds  of  pie.  Unheard  of  today! 
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CIDER  AND  VINEGAR 


"I  caught  Ida  sucking  cider, 
Sucking  cider  through  a  straw." 

If  someone  caught  Ida  sucking  cider  through  a  straw,  Ida 
probably  did  not  Hve  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  If  the  writer  of  the  old 
song  had  said  he  caught  Ida  sucking  cider  through  a  pumpkin 
stem,  he  would  have  described  Ida's  way  of  sucking  cider  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  correctly.  Pumpkin  stems  were  larger  than  straws 
and  reached  just  the  right  size  when  cider-making  time  came  along. 
Cider  making  was  a  very  essential  part  of  farm  life  and  home  life  in 
"those  long-ago  days,"  otherwise  where  would  the  lady  of  the 
house  get  her  vinegar  for  seasoning,  pickling,  making  souse,  and  aU 
the  other  things  for  which  vinegar  was  needed?  Knowing  this,  the 
farmer  made  his  own  cider  and  vinegar,  first  for  his  own  use,  then 
to  sell  to  the  country  store,  or  to  share  with  the  neighbors  who  did 
not  make  cider.  For  cider  and  vinegar,  apples  were,  of  course, 
necessary  and  every  farmer  had  his  own  apple  orchard,  his  own 
peach  orchard,  and  along  with  these  were  pear  trees,  plum  trees, 
fig  bushes,  grape  vines,  together  with  ''what-have-you  in  general." 
Fall  apples  were  cider  apples,  so  the  fall  of  the  year  was 
cider-making  time.  Apples  had  to  be  ripe  but  not  too  ripe,  just  ripe 
enough  to  be  juicy,  for  it  was  the  juice  that  made  the  cider  from 
which  the  vinegar  came. 

Cider-making  time  was  a  busy  time,  second  only  to  hog-kill- 
ing time.  And  it  was  also  a  "joy-making  time"  for  the  men  on  the 
farm— they  knew  they  were  all  going  to  share  the  results  of  their 
labor.  They  were  not  thinking  of  making  vinegar,  they  were  only 
interested  in  making  cider.  The  best  way  to  tell  about  making 
cider  is  to  be  personal  (poor  taste,  I  admit)  and  try  to  tell  how  my 
grandfather  made  cider. 

Apples,  of  course,  were  necessary  and  Grandfather  Jacob  had 
a  large  apple  orchard,  and  also  a  large  peach  orchard.  At  various 
times  during  the  fruit  season,  he  and  farmers  around  him  who  had 
fruit,  would  load  a  boat  with  apples  and  peaches  and  take  them  to 
Baltimore  for  market.  We  can  only  think  of  apples  or  peaches 
today  as  sold  in  baskets,  but  in  those  days  apples  and  peaches  were 
shipped  in  barrels.  Today  a  barrel  of  peaches,  for  instance,  is 
almost  beyond  our  conception.  As  a  rule,  only  the  early  varieties 
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were  sold  on  ihc  inarkc^t.  the  lal( -ripening  varieties  lj(!ing  th(;  l>est 
for  cider  and  vinegar.  A  little  toiicfi  of  frost  on  these  and  then  it 
was  cider-making  time.  Gatfiering  apph^s  was  not  too  much  of  a 
joh;  if  the  apples  were  bruised  this  did  not  matter.  Tfiey  had  to  be 
''beaten  up"  anyway,  so  they  would  be  picked  up,  loaded  into 
carts,  then  lak(ni  to  tlu*  trough  for  beating.  The  trough  was  the 
apple  trough,  used  for  nothing  els(.'  but  beating  ap[)l(^s.  v.\tm 
though  it  was  only  used  during  the  cider-making  seasoti— a  long 
trough  and  a  dee[)  trough— long  so  that  six  or  eight  men  could  be 
liiK^d  up  on  each  side,  and  deep  so  that  there  would  be  room 
enough  to  handle  the  mauls,  as  the  men  used  these  mauls  to  beat 
the  apples  into  pulp.  (This  present  generation  does  not  know  what 
a  ''mauT'  is.)  To  use  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  term,  the  apples  were 
"pommeled"  into  pulp,  and  this  pulp  would  be  put  under  pressure 
to  force  out  the  juice.  Pommeling  apples  was  an  art.  Almost 
unconsciously  that  pommeling  would  get  into  rhythm;  soon 
someone  would  start  a  song  and  those  mauls  would  be  going  up 
and  down  in  time  with  the  song.  The  only  interruption  would  be 
when  the  leader  would  holler  for  "more  apples."  which  meant  that 
pommeling  was  well  under  way,  and  soon  the  pulp  would  be  ready 
for  the  press.  The  press  was  a  wooden  frame,  set  up  on  a  platform, 
a  trench  cut  in  the  platform  to  take  the  juice  to  a  waiting  bucket 
or  to  another  trough.  The  press  and  the  trough  were  usually  placed 
under  a  tree  to  which  one  end  of  a  lever  would  be  fastened,  just 
over  the  press.  When  the  men  sang  out  that  they  were  ready  to 
press,  the  pulp  was  shoveled  into  the  press,  a  cover  that  just  fitted 
into  the  press  put  on,  and  now  things  were  ready  to  run.  The  same 
men  who  did  the  pommeling  got  a  hold  on  the  lever,  applied  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  someone  who  w  as  on  the  lookout  would 
call  out  ''She's  a-running!"  Cider  making  was  well  under  way.  This 
just  kept  going  until  all  apples  had  been  beaten  into  pulp,  the  pulp 
pressed  into  juice,  the  juice,  now  cider,  was  put  into  hogsheads  or 
vinegar  barrels,  to  wait  until  this  was  a  few  days  old,  and  was  then 
enjoyed  as  a  beverage,  probably  the  aim  of  the  men  in  the  first 
place. 

These  barrels— there  would  be  one,  two,  or  three  according  to 
apple  crop— would  be  stored  in  the  barn,  placed  on  a  platform  high 
enough  to  let  a  bucket  or  container  of  some  kind  be  placed  under 
the  spigot  that  had  been  put  in  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
After  standing  for  about  four  days,  this  cider  would  be  "sweet 
cider:"  in  two  to  four  weeks  it  would  become  "hard  cider."  and 
this  is  just  what  the  men  around  the  place  liked.  To  make  things 
easier  for  the  housewife,  several  demijohns  were  filled  and  put 
aside  in  the  storeroom  or  pantry,  not  that  the  housewife  wanted 
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cider  for  drinking  purposes  but  because  she  wanted  vinegar  on 
hand  when  she  wanted  it.  And  so  the  vinegar  was  made,  enough 
for  home  use,  some  to  give  to  friends,  some  to  sell  to  the  country 
stores  or  to  city  folk  who  had  learned  about  country  vinegar. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  vinegar  stored  did  not  measure  out  as  it 
was  supposed  to  measure  out.  The  barn  door  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
locked,  so  it  was  very  easy  for  the  farm  laborers  to  slip  into  the 
barn— apparently  looking  for  a  tool,  perhaps—  get  out  a  hidden 
cup  and  turn  on  the  spigot.  That  "hard  cider"  stage  did  not  last 
too  long  and  one  had  to  use  the  opportunity  while  it  presented 
itself.  Vinegar  was  not  intended  for  drinking,  but  hard  cider  was. 

Today  ask  any  boy  or  girl  where  his  or  her  mother  gets  her 
vinegar,  the  answer  would  be  "from  the  A&P  or  the  Colonial," 
they  do  not  even  know  that  vinegar  comes  from  apples. 
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SNOWBOUND  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 


Now  Ifiat  ar(^  i'mivd  vvitli  ific  bij^g(;sl  sfiovv  of  lUv  century 
in  all  of  Virginia,  and  especially  on  the  PLaslern  Shore:,  the 
thoughts  and  memories  of  the  ''old  folk''  very  naturally  go  back  to 
the  snows  of  otiier  years.  Of  course,  as  each  snow  came  it  was  the 
"biggest  snow  ever"  and  probably  became  bigger  as  the  years 
passed.  Very  often  some  orator,  real  or  so-called,  reminds  us  of  the 
''good  old  days''— to  which  no  one  would  ever  return— but  they 
really  had  big  snows  in  ''them  days"  too. 

Here  on  the  Eastern  Shore  the  older  folk  in  tfie  (eighties  and 
the  nineties  would  tell  us  about  the  big  snow  of  1857.  That  was 
really  a  big  snow,  they  said,  and  from  the  stori(is  they  told  it  really 
was  a  big  snow.  My  grandfather  and  grandmotfier  were  living  then 
at  "The  Glebe"  on  Occohannock  Creek,  now  Davis  Wharf,  and 
whenever  a  snow  came  in  the  after  years  and  her  grandchildren 
talked  about  this  snow,  Grandmother  Jacob  would  remind  us  of 
the  snow  she  had  come  through  in  1857.  Two  stories  have  stayed 
with  me  all  through  the  years.  Like  everyone  else  in  those  long-ago 
days.  Grandfather  Jacob  had  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  his  chickens, 
his  ducks,  his  turkeys,  his  geese.  The  men  folk  would  take  care  of 
the  horses,  the  sheep,  and  the  cattle  in  all  weathers.  Chickens  and 
turkeys  had  their  own  houses  so  these  could  be  looked  after  in 
times  of  snow  but  the  ducks  and  the  geese  were  allowed  more 
liberty;  they  could  go  down  to  the  creek  whenever  they  were  so 
disposed  and  could  come  up  for  feeding  at  feeding  time.  When  the 
big  snow  of  1857  came,  everything  was  taken  care  of  but  the 
geese.  They  were  supposed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Apparently 
they  tried  to  do  this  and  had  sought  refuge  against  the  big 
chimney  at  the  end  of  the  house.  No  one  knew  where  the  geese 
were.  Snow  was  banked  shoulder  high  at  this  end  of  the  house  and 
this  bank  of  snow  remained  very  much  as  it  was  for  two  weeks. 
About  this  time  someone  heard  much  commotion  around  what 
had  been  this  big  snowbank,  and  out  came  the  flock  of  geese, 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  their  long  shut-in. 

And  apropos  of  geese,  those  who  read  Inez  Robb  in  The 
Times- Dispatch  may  remember  that  in  one  of  her  columns  she  was 
telling  about  the  care  they  gave  chickens  in  her  Idaho  home. 
Chickens  were  not  only  necessary  for  company  dinner,  but  they 
were  also  necessary  because  they  furnished  feathers  for  the  beds. 
"Ye  gods  and  Httle  fishes!"  Chicken  feathers  for  beds!  Absolutely 
unheard  of  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Feather  beds  and  bolsters 
and  pillows  were  made  of  notliing  less  than  the  finest  of  goose 
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feathers,  and  the  mothers  of  those  days  would  have  been  very 
much  insulted  if  anyone  had  dared  to  suggest  that  their  feather 
beds  were  made  of  chicken  feathers. 

The  other  story  I  remember  came  very  near  being  tragic.  One 
Mrs.  Powell,  who  lived  at  the  "bottom"  of  Scarborough's  Neck, 
was  away  from  home  when  the  snow  started,  and  got  lost  on  the 
way  home  with  her  husband  and  her  infant  son.  Mr.  Powell  finally 
stopped  the  team  and  went  off  to  look  for  help  and  to  learn  just 
where  they  were.  When  he  did  not  come  back,  Mrs.  Powell 
wrapped  the  baby  in  blankets,  put  him  down  beside  a  tree  and 
went  in  search  of  her  husband.  Apparently  neither  one  found  the 
other  until  daylight,  and  then  they  went  back  to  find  the  baby. 
They  found  the  baby  covered  with  snow  but  all  right.  The  baby, 
Hugh  Powell,  lived  to  be  something  of  an  old  man,  and  was 
remembered  by  many  as  the  Snow  Baby. 

The  first  big  snow  that  I  really  remember  was  referred  to 
recently  on  a  television  report,  this  report  making  mention  of  big 
snows  that  Virginia  had  experienced.  The  reporter  told  of  the  time 
classes  were  suspended  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  then 
known  as  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  My 
memory  is  not  to  be  trusted  here,  but  I  think  it  was  the  session  of 
1895-96.  At  that  time  the  college  got  its  coal  direct  from  the 
mines  and,  of  course,  this  coal  was  hauled  by  horse  and  wagon. 
While  the  college  always  tried  to  keep  a  heavy  supply  of  coal  on 
hand,  this  particular  snow  was  so  heavy  and  lasted  so  long  that  the 
co^  supply  was  very  nearly  exhausted.  Classes  were  suspended, 
and  volunteers  were  called  from  the  student  body,  but  no  one  was 
to  volunteer  who  was  not  physically  qualified  to  play  on  the  first 
football  team.  This  requirement  disqualified  both  my  roommate, 
Julian  Burruss,  and  myself.  The  volunteers  were  to  help  open  the 
roads  and  perhaps  also  help  load  the  wagons,  so  a  strong  back  and 
strong  arms  were  needed.  Those  of  us  who  did  not  qualify  had  to 
shiver  around  and  show  our  patriotism  in  any  way  we  could. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  roads  were  soon  cleared,  coal  was  where  it  was 
needed,  and  classes  continued  as  usual. 

The  next  big  snow  I  experienced  and  well  remember  was  here 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  in  February  1899.  As  I  remember  this  snow, 
it  began  Friday  night  and  snowed  continually  until  Tuesday.  We 
think  we  are  snowbound  in  our  current  snow  but  the  folk  of  today 
"just  don't  know  nothin'."  No  one  thought  of  calling  some  office 
to  know  if  schools  would  be  open;  they  just  knew  that  schools 
would  not  be  open.  I  was  teaching  at  Keller  at  this  time  and 
always  came  home  Friday  after  school.  Come  Monday  morning 
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allcT  snow  started,  no  on(^  ihout^ht  oi  going  anywhcn'.  'I'liose 
living  on  farms,  and  we  lived  on  a  farm,  had  to  get  out  to  look 
ar((T  IIh;  stock— horses  had  to  h(;  f(;d  and  IIk;  eows  had  to  be 
milk(ul-so  you  just  bundled  up  and  did  the  n(M:essary  chores.  The 
wood  box  may  have  been  filled  the  last  thing  at  night  but  wood 
burns  oul  and  lh(T(;  had  to  be  trips  to  the  woodpile  and  [\nt  coal 
bin.  Strange*  as  it  may  sv.viu  to  the  folk  of  today,  there  was  nciver 
any  thought  of  btnng  without  something  to  eat.  We  bought  flour 
by  the  barrel  and  [hunt  was  meat  in  the  smokehouse'.  butt(T  in  the 
dairy,  and  we  got  milk  from  the  cows,  not  from  a  milkman  or  the 
grocery  store.  We  might  run  out  of  kerosene— coal  oil  in  those 
days— but  usually  on  Saturday  the  five-gallon  can  was  filled  with 
oil,  and  the  gallon  jug  was  filled  with  molasses.  Of  course,  that 
cook  stove  burned  a  rnighty  lot  of  wood  and  my  brother  and  1  had 
to  keep  the  box  filled  with  wood.  I  remember  that  my  mother 
always  k(^pt  something  cooking  on  the  coal  stove  in  the  dining 
room  to  lu'lp  save  wood,  but  she  was  never  sparing  of  the  ham  or 
the  sausage.  She  probably  had  a  barrel  of  fish  that  had  been  salted 
for  the  winter.  And.  of  course,  there  was  the  meal  barrel  with  its 
supply  of  water-ground  meal,  and  potatoes  in  the  potato  hole,  and 
maybe  cabbage  also,  all  of  which  meant  that  even  though  we  could 
not  nci  to  the  store,  we  were  not  afraid  of  "running  out  of 
something  to  eat."  Oh,  yes,  I  should  have  mentioned  the  supply  of 
dried  apples  and  dried  peaches,  and  various  kinds  of  canned  fruits 
that  had  been  prepared  for  winter  use.  And  today?  The  most 
frequent  expression  I  have  heard  during  our  current  snow  is  "I  just 
have  to  get  to  the  A&P  or  to  the  Colonial  Store.  I  am  almost  out 
of  everything.''  Tomorrow  is  Saturday  and  despite  the  condition 
of  the  roads  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  I  am  willing  to  wager  one 
can  hardly  turn  round  in  the  grocery  stores.  But  "another  day, 
another  time." 

Then  there  was  another  snow  that  many  of  us  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  remember:  this,  if  mc^mory  serves  me  right,  in  1936.  Snow 
everywhere  and  with  a  big  freeze.  Three  of  Accomack's  school 
folk.  Miss  Pusey,  supervisor  of  primary  schools,  W.  A.  Lewis, 
supervisor  of  elementary  schools,  and  I  left  Onancock  for  a  visit  to 
the  school  on  Tangier.  There  must  have  been  some  special  reason 
for  this  visit,  for  the  Tangier  folk  had  sent  a  boat  over  for  us.  As 
usual  we  expected  to  spend  the  night  on  Tangier  and  return  the 
next  day.  However,  the  next  morning  found  Tangier  surrounded 
by  ice;  no  boat  could  get  out  or  get  in.  Even  the  mail  was 
stormbound,  and  Tangier  was  shut  in  from  the  outside  world  for 
the  next  six  days.  Tangier  then  had  no  telephone  and  no  means  of 
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communication  with  the  outside  world.  We  on  Tangier  did  not 
know  it,  but  the  schools  on  the  Main  were  closed  for  several  days, 
but  we  went  to  school  on  Tangier.  The  three  visitors  did  more 
teaching  than  they  had  done  for  years,  and  perhaps  the  teachers 
were  just  as  glad  to  see  us  leave  the  island  when  the  ice  finally  did 
break  up  enough  for  a  boat  to  get  out,  as  we  were  to  get  out.  One 
of  the  Tangier  captains  took  Mr.  Lewis  and  me  out  in  the  Sound 
to  wait  for  a  Government  buoy  tender  that  had  been  sighted, 
bound  for  Norfolk,  we  later  found.  They  took  us  aboard,  landed 
us  in  Norfolk  in  time  to  catch  the  N.Y.P.&N.  boat  for  Cape 
Charles  and  home.  And,  of  course,  we  found  the  roads  still  icy, 
traveling  bad,  but  it  was  good  to  be  back  on  the  Main. 

The  winter  of  1918  was  talked  about  as  much  in  our  time  as 
was  the  snow  of  1857.  I  missed  that  winter  on  the  Shore  by  being 
at  Camp  Beauregard  in  Louisiana,  but  the  folk  at  home  had  many 
stories  to  tell  about  that  winter  and  snows.  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
froze  over,  people  walked  over  the  ice  from  here  to  yonder;  boats 
could  not  make  it  from  Norfolk  to  Cape  Charles;  mail  could  not 
get  through  and  the  first  World  War  was  going  on.  So,  the 
snowstorms  come  and  the  snowstorms  go,  and  with  each  storm  we 
wonder  how  we  can  get  through  it  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
through  it,  but  we  always  do.  Perhaps  we  need  something  like  our 
current  snow  once  in  a  while  to  help  us  realize  that  man  has  not 
yet  conquered  all  things;  that  there  are  still  some  things  beyond 
our  control,  and  that  we  are  stiU  dependent  upon  our  neighbors, 
upon  each  other.  And  perhaps  it  takes  something  like  our  current 
snow  to  help  us  appreciate  more  than  we  ordinarily  do  the  help 
other  people  and  organizations  give  us  in  our  ordinary  everyday 
living.  We  take  so  many  of  our  everyday  things  for  granted,  and 
grumble  when  this  or  that  or  something  or  other  does  not  go 
according  to  Hoyle,  but  in  times  such  as  our  fifteen-  or 
twenty-inch  snows,  we  can  forget  our  little  inconveniences  and 
forget  ourselves  when  we  see  the  needs  of  others.  1  know  that  we 
folk  on  the  Eastern  Shore  can  never  do  enough  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  various  organizations  as 
well  as  individuals  to  ''get  us  on  the  road  again,"  and  I  am  sure  the 
same  thing  applies  to  all  Virginia,  for  the  Eastern  STiore  is  in  many 
ways  still  like  Old  Virginia— "She  eats  corn  cakes"  but  she  does 
not  just  'iay  by  the  fire"— she  just  gets  up  and  does. 

Of  course,  the  present  generation  is  asking  how  we  got  out, 
or  about,  in  the  snows  of  long-ago  days.  How  did  anyone  even 
manage  to  exist  without  automobiles,  trucks,  pick-ups,  and 
tractors?  We  not  only  existed,  we  lived.  These  methods  of 
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transportation,  along  witli  the  many  labor-saving  devices  that  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years,  were  only  in  the  dream  stag(i  in 
t\ui  winter  of  1895-96  wfien  tlie  pres(;nt  V.P.I,  fiad  to  susp(tnd 
operations  because  of  lack  of  coal,  or  in  the  big  snow  of  1899 
when  things  came  to  a  standstill  because  of  snow  and  snowdrifts. 
Wc  got  out  and  about,  of  course,  just  as  vv(;  got  out  and  al>()ut  on 
all  other  occasions  by  ''main  strcngtii  and  awkwardness.''  Wc  took 
the  shovels  and  cleared  a  path  to  the  dairy,  the  woodpile,  the 
smokehouses.  lh(;  pound,  the  hen  house.  These  took  care  of  the 
imuKidiatc  lUMsds  and  "getting  out''  was  just  a  case  of  waiting  until 
the  snow  stopped  or  we  ''just  had  to  go  to  the  store."  Going  to  the 
store  was  the  next  thing  wc  thought  about  after  all  the  immediate 
needs  were  cared  for.  In  many  places  the  store  was  also  the  post 
office,  but  the  mails  could  not  get  through  so  there  was  no  reason 
for  going  to  the  post  office.  When  the  weather  cleared  so  that  we 
could  get  out,  everybody  living  on  a  farm  did  the  same 
thing— hitch  the  mule  to  the  cart  or  the  team  to  the  wagon,  and 
start  out.  If  the  road  was  blocked,  and  it  usually  was,  you  just 
drove  around  the  drifts,  over  the  fields  where  the  snow  was  not  so 
deep,  and  finally  you  got  to  the  store.  Here  you  probably  found 
that  other  hardy  folk  were  out  with  their  mules  and  teams  and 
everyone  was  trying  to  prove  he  had  the  biggest  snow.  (We  are  still 
doing  this  today.)  And,  of  course,  finally,  the  weather  and  the  sun 
took  care  of  the  snow,  roads  became  passable,  and  "life  took  up 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way." 

In  these  modern  days  we  have  the  Highway  Commission, 
with  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  chemicals,  tractors,  pick-ups  and 
trucks,  but  even  with  these  the  roads  are  not  always  kept  passable, 
despite  all  the  efforts  authorities  and  organizations  and  individuals 
may  make.  Nature  has  a  way  of  showing  man  that  he  is  not  the 
"master  of  all  he  surveys,"  that  nature  can  still  look  at  man  and 
say:  "What  an  insignificant  creature  you  are." 
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EARTHQUAKE  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 


We  never  think  of  the  Eastern  Shore  as  being  in  the 
earthquake  area,  but  once  upon  a  time  the  Eastern  Shore  was  very 
much  in  the  earthquake  area.  A  long  time  ago,  this  was,  but  in 
1886  the  Eastern  Shore  was  very  much  in  the  path  of  an 
earthquake,  if  earthquakes  have  a  path. 

This  was  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  earthquake.  On 
August  25,  1886,  the  City  of  Charleston  was  almost  demolished 
by  an  earthquake.  Much  of  the  business  district  of  the  city  was 
destroyed,  and  as  The  News  and  Courier,  Charleston's  leading 
paper,  reported,  "Charleston  did  not  know  what  was  happening." 
The  News  and  Courier  continued,  "But  it  did  know  when  daylight 
came  and  we  could  see  what  damage  had  been  done  to  our 
beautiful  and  historic  city." 

The  quake  traveled  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  was  felt  as  far 
north  as  Boston.  Its  effect  upon  the  Eastern  Shore  was  described 
in  the  Peninsula  Enterprise  as  follows:  "Throughout  the  Eastern 
Shore  the  earthquake  shock  of  Tuesday  night  was  very  distinct. 
Persons  who  were  in  bed  in  upper  rooms  felt  it  more  sensitively. 
At  Eastville,  the  rocking  was  very  severe,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  some  kept  their  seats.  At  Craddockville,  mantels 
were  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  crockery  smashed  and  chairs 
toppled.  At  this  place  the  rumble  and  vibrations  were  distinct.  In 
one  case,  a  rocking  chair  moved  with  rapid  impulse  and  in  another 
case  a  man  was  aroused  who  beUeved  his  companion  was 
endeavoring  to  lift  him  out  of  bed.  In  two  instances  the  shock  was 
so  severe  that  it  was  believed  by  the  inmates  of  the  homes  that 
burglars  had  broken  in.  All  the  way  up  the  peninsula  it  was  clearly 
felt  and  at  no  place  more  clearly  felt  than  at  FrankUn  City.  The 
clocks  along  the  railway  line  aU  stopped  promptly  at  9:53  p.m., 
thus  fixing  accurately  the  hour  of  the  shock." 
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SCHOOL  DAYS 


"School  days,  scfiool  days, 
Dear  old  golden  rule  days; 
Reading  and  writing  and  Vithmetic, 
Taught  to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stickp- 
in those  long-ago  days  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  reading 
and  writing  and  Vithrnetic  were  taught  and  taught  very  thoroughly 
but  not  to  "the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick."  The  tune  that 
accompanied  the  teaching  of  these  very  necessary  subjects  was  the 
tune  of  a  sweet  gum  or  black  gum  stick.  We  never  had  many 
hickory  trees  around  our  schoolhouses  but  we  always  had  plenty 
of  sweet  gum  and  black  gum.  (Mayhap  this  is  where  "black  gum 
against   thunder"   started.)  Whether  they  were  used  or  not, 
"deponent  sayeth  not"  but  at  least  a  haggle  of  switches  always 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  schoolroom.  (I  am  so  glad  I  thought  of 
that  word  "haggle."  It  is  a  good  old  Scottish  word  that  has 
somehow  come  down  through  the  ages  and  like  many  of  our 
"good  old  words"  means  nothing  to  the  present  generation.) 

What  we  know  as  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia  today 
did  not  begin  until  1870  when  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
made  up  largely  of  "scalawags"  and  "carpetbaggers"  though  it 
was,  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  public  school  system  for  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Reconstruction  days  did  not 
establish  many  laws  to  which  we  "can  point  with  pride,"  but  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  system  was  such  a  law.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  putting  into  practice  Thomas  Jefferson's  ideas  and  plans  for 
education  in  Virginia,  but  at  least  they  were,  probably  un- 
consciously, following  Thomas  Jefferson's  plan  for  the  education 
of  Virginia's  children.  Long  before  this,  Jefferson  had  advocated  a 
state  school  system,  with  primary  and  elementary  schools  within 
easy  reach  of  all  children,  the  best  of  these  pupils  to  be  sent  on  to 
a  secondary  school  system,  and  then  the  best  of  these  to  be  sent 
on  to  a  state  university,  and  this  state  university  to  become  the 
head  of  the  state  school  system.  Fortunately  for  Virginia, 
Jefferson  did  get  the  university  though  not  as  early  as  Jefferson 
wanted  it,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  what  we  now  think  of 
as  a  public  school  system  established  in  Virginia.  This  did  not 
come,  as  stated  above,  until  1870. 
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While  there  was  no  pubhc  school  system  prior  to  1870,  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  education  in  Virginia  before  the 
days  of  the  public  schools. 

Education  in  Virginia,  as  in  most  of  the  southern  states,  was  a 
family  affair,  or  perhaps  a  community  affair,  something  the  state 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with.  From  the  Colonial  days  on, 
families  had  their  tutor  or  governess,  which  meant  these  families 
were  only  following  the  practice  and  custom  of  the  England  from 
whence  they  had  come.  We  sometimes  have  to  remember  that  our 
Colonial  forefathers  were  Englishmen  first  and  Virginians  second, 
and  that  they  simply  put  into  practice  in  the  new  country  the 
methods  of  living  they  had  known  in  the  Old  Country.  In  England, 
the  tutor  or  the  schoolmaster  was  frequently  the  rector  of  the 
church  in  the  community,  so  as  communities  were  developed  and 
became  large  enough  to  establish  a  church,  the  rector  would 
probably  find  that  a  part  of  his  duty  was  to  establish  a  school  for 
the  children  in  his  parish.  Again,  our  forefathers  were  doing  just 
what  their  fathers  had  done  before  them  and  during  the  Colonial 
period  there  seemed  to  be  little  reason  for  changing  things.  Of 
course,  changes  came,  just  as  they  are  coming  today,  changes  over 
which  the  average  person  has  very  little  control.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  accept  the  changes  as  they  come.  Even  though  we  may  not 
like  the  changes,  sooner  or  later  we  "go  along  with  them"  and 
almost  before  we  know  it  we  are  taking  the  changes  just  as  a 
matter  of  course  and,  of  course,  the  next  step  is  to  say  "Why, 
things  have  always  been  this  way." 

While  no  public  school  system  had  been  established  in 
Virginia  prior  to  1870,  at  various  times  through  the  years  what 
was  known  as  "permissive  education"  laws  were  enacted,  permit- 
ting the  counties  to  establish  a  levy  and  thus  set  up  a  public  school 
system  on  a  magisterial  district  basis.  According  to  records  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  county  courts,  a  few  counties  made  some 
effort  to  estabhsh  public  schools  on  a  magisterial  district  basis  but 
these  efforts  seem  to  have  met  with  very  little  success.  At  various 
times  Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties,  in  the  late  1600's 
and  the  1700's,  made  such  attempts  but  reports  on  these  efforts 
showed  but  little  success— the  usual  comments  on  these  efforts 
being,  "the  people  generally  are  not  interested."  This  did  not 
mean  that  the  "people  generally"  were  not  interested  in  schools 
for  their  children,  but  that  establishing  schools  for  everybody  was 
not  the  duty  and  responsibihty  of  the  state  and  the  counties.  That 
the  people  generally  were  interested  in  education  for  their  children 
is   shown   by   the  number   of  private  schools  or  academies 
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established  in  both  Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties,  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  the  late  1700's. 

It  seems  to  have  been  common  practice  at  lhat  lime  for  the 
people  in  a  small  community  or  on  adjoining  farms  to  employ  a 
teacher,  charge  a  small  tuition  fee,  and  limit  the  attendance  to  the 
children  of  the  parents  concerned.  Such  a  school  would  be 
established  in  any  vacant  house  on  the  farm,  usually  any  vacant 
house  the  owner  may  have  had.  The  teacher,  as  suggc^stcd 
elsewhere,  was  sometimes  the  rector  of  the  parish,  or  a  member  of 
the  family  of  those  particularly  interested  in  the  school.  Probably 
this  was  the  origin  of  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "old  field 
schools." 

Out  of  these  "old  field  schools"  probably  came  the 
academies,  as  the  Eastern  Shore  became  more  prosperous,  and 
people  became  more  interested  in  achieving  better  educational 
opportunities  for  their  children.  Some  of  these  were:  Chesapeake 
Academy,  Eastville  Academy,  Locustville  Academy,  Craddock  and 
Occohannock  Academy,  Belle  Haven  Academy,  Onancock 
Academy,  descendant  of  the  original  Margaret  Academy,  to  name 
just  a  few  of  these  academies  that  were  in  operation  in  the  late 
1700's.  Of  much  later  date  was  the  Pungoteague  Academy.  The 
most  noted  of  these  was  Margaret  Academy,  chartered  in  1787. 
opened  in  1812,  for  boys  only.  Some  of  these  academies  came 
into  being  after  Virginia  estabhshed  a  public  school  system,  the 
Belle  Haven  and  Pungoteague  Academies,  for  instance;  others  had 
probably  closed  or  "just  died"  on  or  before  the  establishment  of 
the  public  school  system. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  first  superintendent  of  public 
education  in  Virginia,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Ruffner.  the  pubUc 
school  was  not  very  popular  in  Virginia.  The  public  school  was 
frequently  known  as  "the  pauper  school"  because  only  those 
parents  who  could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  private 
schools  or  academies,  sent  their  children  to  the  public  school.  The 
teachers  were  "just  anybody  who  would  teach,"  the  schoolhouse 
was  "just  any  building  we  could  get."  and  this  was  usually  an 
unused  building  that  someone  in  the  community  who  wanted  a 
school  offered.  All  schools  were  on  a  magisterial  district  basis.  The 
General  Assembly  had  provided  for  the  appointment  of  district 
school  boards,  and  these  school  boards  had  the  dutv  and 
responsibility  for  opening  and  operating  the  schools.  Each  school 
board  had  to  provide  from  its  own  district  for  the  operation  of  its 
schools;  very  little  State  aid  was  available  in  those  beginning  years. 
All  this  meant  that  these  first  district  boards  had  to  first  of  all 
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establish  schools,  employ  teachers,  set  the  dates  for  the  opening 
and  closing  of  schools,  set  up  whatever  regulations  may  have  been 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  schools— in  short,  do  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  get  the  public  school  system  going  in 
Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties.  This  school  district  system 
continued  until  1924  when  the  General  Assembly  abolished  the 
district  school  boards  and  established  the  present  county  system 
with  all  schools  under  a  County  School  Board— and  this  County 
School  Board  to  have  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  district  school  boards.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1870  had  provided  for  a  County  School  Board,  but 
this  board  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  advisory  board  than  a 
County  Board  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  the 
county.  Reports  from  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  the  second  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Accomack  County,  give  a  very  good  picture 
of  the  schools  in  Accomack  County  as  they  existed  during  Dr. 
Mapp's  administration.  These  reports  follow. 

In  those  beginning  years,  schools  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  If  the  school  had  only  one  teacher— and  in  those  beginning 
years  practically  all  schools  had  only  one  teacher— this  was  a 
school;  a  school  with  two  or  more  teachers  was  a  graded  school. 
What  we  know  today  as  the  high  school  did  not  come  into 
existence  for  Virginia  generally  until  1904  and  1905  when  Virginia 
had  what  was,  and  is,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  1904  School 
Development  Program.  By  1904  the  public  free  school  had  been 
generally  accepted  and  the  educational  authorities  were  interested 
in  carrying  the  public  idea  into  other  fields  and  to  other  ideas  of 
development.  This  idea  became  the  high  school  program  with  its 
emphasis  on  developing  a  high  school  in  practically  every 
community  in  Virginia.  With  the  3evelopment  of  the  high  school 
came  the  "dying  out"  of  practically  all  academies  and  private 
schools.  The  public  shools  very  largely  by  this  time  had  ceased  to 
be  thought  of  as  "pauper  schools''  and  had  now  become  "our 
school."  Now  history  was  repeating  itself.  As  interest  in  the  free 
schools  developed,  every  community  wanted  a  school,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  every  community  got  a  school.  From  1905  on, 
every  community  wanted  a  high  school  and  almost  every 
community  got  a  high  school. 

To  digress  a  bit,  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system  is  another  case  of  history  repeating  itself.  All  pupils 
walked  to  school,  and  even  though  schools  were  established  in 
practically  all  communities,  pupils  had  to  walk  to  school.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  really  old  person  today  say  "I  walked  to 
school,  so  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  furnish  buses  to  take 
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ciiildn-ti  today."  Many  pupils  walk(ui  two,  tliree,  or  lour  miles  to 
school,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  On  rainy  days  someone  might 
tak(^  the  childrt^n  to  scfiool  in  a  niuh;  and  cart,  or  they  just 
''hundh^d  up"  and  walked  as  usual.  The  first  pupils  to  reach  scliool 
looked  after  the  fires;  at  the  close  of  the  school  day  certain  pupils 
w(Te  assigned  to  clean  the;  schoolroom  and  get  everything  in  order 
for  the  openiiig  of  school  the  next  morning.  In  most  school 
distri(!ts  the  patrons  had  to  furnish  the  wood  or  coal,  though  it 
was  usually  wood.  The  school  may  hav(i  had  a  pump  or  it  may  not 
have  had  a  pump.  If  the  school  had  no  pump,  two  or  more  hoys 
were  assigned  to  go  to  the  nearest  home  with  the  water  buckets, 
incidentally  an  assignment  tfiat  was  very  much  in  request  by  some 
boys.  School  hours  were  from  nine  to  four,  and  during  the  winter 
months  it  was  of  course  almost,  if  not  quite,  dark  when  some 
pupils  reached  home.  Three  recesses  were  part  of  the  school  day, 
iittle  recess"  in  the  morning,  '*big  recess"  at  noon,  and  another 
'iittle  recess"  in  the  afternoon.  Noon  recess  was  also  lunch  time. 
Weather  permitting,  lunches  were  eaten  outdoors,  and,  of  course, 
every  pupil  had  his  lunch  in  a  tin  pail.  No  ''sich"  thing  as  a  lunch 
basket.  Monday  was  always  a  big  lunch  day  because  the  Sunday 
leftovers  made  Monday's  lunch.  To  be  a  bit  personal,  I  can  still 
remember  how  good  a  combination  a  Hayman  potato  and  a  cold 
sausage  made  when  these  were  packed  in  your  lunch  pail  for  vour 
school  lunch.  What  a  job  the  mothers  of  that  day  must  have  had, 
packing  lunches  for  three,  four,  or  five  or  even  more  pupils,  and 
each  one  of  them  wanting  something  different!  Of  course,  when 
these  pupils  reached  home,  the  first  place  they  went  to  was  the 
cuboard  "to  get  something  to  eat."  To  be  personal  again,  I  still 
remember  "Aunt  Charlotte,"  whose  yard  I  had  to  cross  every 
morning  and  evening  on  my  way  to  and  from  school.  On  the  way 
to  school  it  was,  "You  be  good  today;"  on  the  way  home  there 
was  a  potato  baked  in  the  ashes  or  a  hot  biscuit  waiting  for  me 
along  with  a  sausage  or  a  slice  of  ham.  (And  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  we  have  been  living  through  one  hundred  years 
of  hate!)  How  little  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
so-called  civic  leaders,  know  about  the  relations  between  the  white 
folk  and  the  black  folk  here  in  Virginia  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
our  Southland! 

Now  for  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  those  long-ago  days, 
and  the  reason  for  which  these  schools  were  established.  Person- 
ally again,  some  of  the  best  teaching  I  have  known  throughout  my 
many  years  in  the  classroom  was  done  in  these  one-  and 
two-teacher  schools.  During  my  first  years  as  a  teacher  I  tried  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  methods  of 
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teaching,  and  the  interest  in  teaching  I  had  observed  and  learned 
from  one  of  my  teachers  when  I  was  in  my  "teens,"  Miss  Lola  M. 
Wescott,  of  Keller.  Teachers  of  today  cry  out  in  "holy  terror" 
when  they  have  thirty  or  more  pupils  in  one  grade.  Miss  Wescott, 
as  did  practically  all  teachers  in  the  1890's  and  later,  had  forty  or 
more  pupils  in  everything  from  a,b.c's  to  algebra,  and  taught  them 
all  well.  There  may  not  have  been  giants  in  those  days,  but  there 
were  some  "mighty  strong  teachers."  None  of  them  had  had 
"courses  in  education"  but  most  of  them  knew  boys  and  girls  and 
also  knew  what  those  boys  and  girls  needed.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  imply  that  our  teachers  of  today  are  not  excellent  teachers; 
they  are,  and  are  doing  excellent  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
today,  just  as  those  teachers  of  other  days  did  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  their  day. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  teaching  of  every 
subject  that  was  a  part  of  the  school  day,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
three  of  the  subjects  that  were  used  in  those  one-  and  two-teacher 
days. 

Take  arithmetic,  for  example.  To  some  of  us,  even  as  it  is 
today. 

"Multiplication  is  vexation. 
Division  is  as  bad; 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  fractions  make  me  mad." 

One  had  to  learn  the  multiplication,  "backward  and  forward  and 
skipping  about."  Addition,  subtraction,  and  division  each  had  the 
same  emphasis  and  perhaps  may  not  have  been  taught  in  the 
manner  that  would  win  approval  of  our  professors  of  education, 
but  they  were  taught  and  the  pupils  had  to  learn.  The  weakest  part 
of  our  "progressive"  teaching  of  today  came  with  the  so-called 
"progressive  education"  in  its  lack  of  emphasis  on  drill.  These 
long-ago  teachers  probably  never  knew  anything  of  the  old  Jesuit 
law  of  education:  "Repetition,  and  repetition,  and  again  repeti- 
tion." These  things  were  in  our  arithmetics  to  be  learned  and  they 
just  had  to  be  learned. 

And  geography.  Maybe  there  was  something  about  home 
geography  because  geography  was  a  study  of  a  place  and  its 
people,  and  Maury's  Geography  did  not  particularly  emphasize 
something  called  home  geography.  Maury  wanted  first  that  all 
pupils  should  know  their  own  state,  then  other  states,  then  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Of  course,  geography  has  the  same 
aim  today  but  many  of  us  who  came  through  those  early  days  of 
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the  public  schools  soiiictini(;s  led  that  it  is  too  t^cncral  to  he 
specific.  For  example,  Maury  and  other  geographers  divided  all 
states  in  the  United  Slat(.'s  into  groups,  such  as  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  Southern  States,  the  iNevv  England  Stales,  and  so  on.  In 
studying  these  groups,  pupils  had  to  know  every  state  in  each 
division,  the  capital  of  each  state,  and  he  able  to  ''hound  each 
state.''  Even  teachers  of  today  would  hardly  know  what  is  meant 
by  ''bounding  a  state."  Not  a  bad  way  to  teach  geography  today, 
when  pupils  can  cross  the  boundary  line  between  a  number  of 
states  in  a  one-  or  two-day  travel. 

And  English.  Only  it  was  not  known  as  English  in  those  days. 
Then  it  was  Grammar,  and  as  the  pu[)il  learned  to  read  and  write 
something  called  Grammar  was  brought  in,  very  much  as  it  is 
today,  of  course,  but  in  these  later  years  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  something  was  left  out.  By  the  time  one  learned  to  write, 
and  read  with  ease,  one  had  to  know  that  what  one  had  written 
was  sentences  and  that  sentences  were  either  declarative,  exclama- 
tory, or  interrogative.  The  first  step  in  all  this  was  to  know  the 
kind  of  sentence.  Every  sentence  had  a  subject  and  a  predicate, 
sometimes  an  object.  All  this  was  something  called  parsing,  and 
that  meant  knowing  something  called  the  "parts  of  speech,"  w  hich 
meant  that  all  words  fell  into  one  or  another  of  these  parts  of 
speech:  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  etc.  With  all  this  was 
something  called  "case"  and  all  nouns  and  pronouns  fell  into  one 
or  another  of  these  cases:  nominative,  possessive,  objective,  and 
sometimes  something  called  the  ablative  thrown  in.  Then  sen- 
tences had  to  be  diagrammed,  and  one  could  take  a  sentence, 
name  the  subject  and  predicate,  name  all  the  things  connected 
with  the  nouns  and  verbs,  distinguish  between  adverbs  as 
modifiers,  and  when  you  could  diagram  a  sentence  correctly,  you 
knew  Grammar  and  were  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric  was  divided  into  orthography,  etymolog\'.  syntax, 
and  prosody.  (The  average  teacher  today  would  have  to  go  to  the 
dictionary  to  know  what  th'ese  terms  mean.)  When  the  pupils  of 
those  long-ago  days  were  introduced  to  Rhetoric,  they  were  more 
than  well  advanced.  Here  was  the  world  of  literature  with  all  its 
wonderful  pages  unfurled,  selections  given  in  the  Rhetoric  to  be 
memorized,  and  even  in  those  days  something  of  the  books  that 
had  been  read  to  be  "acted  out"  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
school.  And  by  the  time  all  this  was  done,  the  "big  boys"  and  the 
"big  girls"  began  to  think  they  had  "finished  school."  so  some  of 
them  went  to  one  of  the  academies  or  some  of  them  "just 
stopped."  And  all  this  done  more  than  often  by  one  teacher  who 
taught  everything  from  a.b.c's  to  algebra.  Again,  there  were  no 
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"giants  in  those  days,"  but  there  were  some  very  great  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  Virginia  in  those  days  just 
as  there  are  now  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  in  Virginia 
as  a  whole. 

As  shown  in  the  reports  of  Accomack  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  the  schools  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  have  traveled  "a  far  piece"  to  get  where  they  are  today  and 
much  of  this  travel  was  probably  on  a  "hard,  weary  road,"  but 
Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties  have  traveled,  traveled  on 
the  information  and  the  knowledge  and  the  inspiration  that  came 
to  them  through  association  with  the  teachers  who  marked  a  path 
for  them  and  then  helped  them  to  travel  the  road  of  learning  and 
teaching  and  living.  Somewhere,  perhaps  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  someone  can  look  back  to  his  or  her  school  days 
and  say,  "My  teacher  helped  me  to  see  this"  or  "My  teacher  set 
me  straight  on  that,"  .  .  .  and  no  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  a 
teacher. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  length  of  the  school  day  but 
not  to  the  length  of  the  school  term.  Under  the  school  district 
plan,  the  magisterial  district  in  a  county  became  the  school 
district,  but  the  county  officials  had  the  authority  to  establish 
school  districts  as  the  county  officials  may  have  felt  would  be 
more  effective  in  their  particular  county.  In  Accomack  and 
Northampton  Counties  the  magisterial  districts  became  also  the 
school  districts.  Each  school  district  had  its  own  district  school 
board  and  this  district  school  board  was  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  schools  in  everything  relating  to  the  school 
program.  The  County  Board  of  Supervisors  had  to  approve 
whatever  levy  the  district  school  boards  may  have  requested  for 
their  particular  district  for  the  operation  of  its  schools,  but  other 
than  this  the  district  school  boards  had  the  same  authority  the 
General  Assembly  of  1924  gave  to  the  newly-formed  County 
School  Board.  However,  before  the  change  in  1924,  the  General 
Assembly  had  provided  for  a  County  School  Board,  but  this  board 
acted  more  in  an  advisory  capacity  than  in  actual  operation  of  the 
schools  in  the  county. 

The  school  term  under  the  district  plan  was  seldom  the  same 
in  any  two  districts.  The  length  of  the  school  term  varied  from  five 
to  eight  months,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  school  levy  each 
district  school  board  had  set  up  for  his  particular  district.  Salaries 
of  teachers  also  varied,  but  the  usual  salary  was  $27.50  per  month 
for  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  and  $30.00  for  the  principal 
in  a  two-teacher  school.  (No  comment  necessary.)  In  most  cases 
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the  teacher  or  teachers,  when  the  regular  session  ended,  taught  at 
least  another  month  as  a  private  school,  tuition  being  one  dollar 
per  month  per  pupil.  Under  the  county  system  established  in 
1924,  all  schools  were  required  to  be  in  session  eight  months  in 
order  to  receive  state  aid.  Today,  of  course,  all  schools  must  be  in 
session  180  days  and,  generally,  teachers  are  required  to  be  on 
duty  190  days. 

Teachers  were  not  '"certified"  in  those  early  days,  but  the 
county  school  superintendents  were  authorized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  hold  an  examination  each  year  for  those  who 
were  interested  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Like  many  other 
phases  of  our  educational  program,  certification  of  teachers  has 
been  a  process  of  development  throughout  the  years. 

What  we  know  as  the  high  school  program  throughout 
Virginia  began  with  what  was  generally  known  as  the  "May 
Program  of  1903-1904,''  when  certain  leaders  in  the  educational 
field  in  Virginia  started  a  movement  to  establish  high  schools  in 
every  section  of  Virginia.  Under  this  program,  Virginia  became 
"educationally  minded,"  and  Accomack  and  Northampton  Coun- 
ties responded  to  this  movement  just  as  all  other  rural  sections  of 
Virginia  did.  Schools  with  two  teachers,  for  instance,  became 
schools  with  four  or  five  teachers;  every  town  particularly  wanted 
a  "high  school,"  and  the  high  schools  came  into  being  almost  as 
rapidly  as  had  the  one-teacher  schools  some  twenty  or  more  years 
before.  Through  the  years  the  high  schools,  like  Mr.  Finney's 
turnip,  "grew  and  grew,"  and,  of  course,  the  elementary  school 
had  to  grow  along  with  the  high  school.  (Mr.  Finney's  turnip  was 
this:  There  is  a  story  that  Longfellow's  first  poem  was 

"Mr.  Finney  had  a  turnip  and  it  grew  behind  the  barn. 
And  it  grew  and  it  grew  and  the  turnip  did  no  harm. 
Then  his  daughter  Susie  took  it  and  put  in  a  pot, 
And  they  ate  it  and  they  ate  it  till  they  ate  the 
turnip  up.") 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  high  school,  which 
naturally  had  to  include  the  elementary  school,  became  Virginia's 
educational  problem  and  program  through  the  years  from  1904  ad 
infinitum,  and  this  same  program  is  the  most  important  program 
in  Virginia  today.  This  growth  has  called  for  numerous  changes, 
such  as  transportation,  consolidation,  assimilation,  certification, 
integration,  to  name  just  a  few  of  these  changes,  but  these  are 
programs  and  problems  of  modern  times.  Many  of  today's 
teachers,  patrons,  school  officials,  county  officials,  and  others 
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have  lived  through,  and  know,  these  changes.  The  "yesteryears" 
made  many  of  these  changes  possible,  and  it  is  the  "yesteryears" 
that  we  are  emphasizing  in  these  pages. 


A  Report  of  Schools  in  Accomack  County 
in  1885 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  county  superintendent's 
report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1885.  Number  of  schools  in 
the  county,  82;  pupils  enrolled,  5,188;  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment, 3,350;  average  daily  attendance,  2,075;  average  number  of 
months  taught,  6.45;  average  monthly  salary  for  males,  $32.78; 
average  monthly  salary  for  females,  $27.67;  average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher,  43;  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled  per 
month,  47  cents,  while  cost  of  education  per  pupil  per  month,  50 
cents.  Number  of  graded  schools  with  more  than  one  teacher,  18. 

Public  School  Report  For 
January,  1891 

Number  of  Schools  in  Operation,  110 

Number  of  graded  schools,  25;  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
5,410;  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  4,380; 
number  of  schools  visited  by  Superintendent,  34.  Lee  District  has 
the  largest  enrollment.  Islands  District,  the  largest  average  daily 
attendance. 

The  three  schools  of  about  the  same  and  best  average  daily 
attendance  this  month,  Temperanceville  and  Tangier  graded 
schools  and  a  single  school  near  Trower  P.O.,  taught  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Colmore  E.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Baker  are 
principals,  respectively,  of  the  graded  schools  mentioned.  The 
success  of  our  schools  largely  depends  upon  the  average  atten- 
dance. Hope  that  all  teachers  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
encourage  both  patrons  and  pupils  along  this  line.  Thanks  for  the 
neat  and  prompt  reports  for  the  month  of  January.  Strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  a  Peabody  Normal  Institute  at  Onancock 
this  summer— will  report  results  soon. 

J.  E.  Mapp 

Co.  Supt.  Schools 
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Schools  in  Accomack  County 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  as  of  November  30,  1895. 

NiHnb(T  of  scliools  open  in  tlie  county,  80;  nunil)(;r  of  graded 
or  more  tfian  one  teacher,  17;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,.'i24; 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  2,531;  number  of 
different  schools  visited  by  superintendent,  26;  two  more  graded 
schools  will  probably  be  opened  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber—one  at  Mappsville  and  one  at  Lee  Mont.  There  are  now 
employed  in  the  county  33  male  and  47  female  teachers. 

Teachers  of  Pungoteague  District 
For  the  Session  1890-1891 

Wachapreague— G.  A.  Fox,  principal,  and  Miss  M.  R.  Notting- 
ham, assistant;  Grange  Hall-R.  T.  Waterfield;  Keller-Miss  M.  P. 
Higgins;  Coal  Kiln— Mrs.  Janie  Edmonds;  Belle  Haven— Miss  M.  F. 
Bull,  principal,  and  Miss  Lena  Travis,  assistant;  Craddockville— Miss 
Lola  Wescott;  Davis  Wharf-Miss  Helen  Hunt:  Nandua-Miss  A.  W. 
Bird;  Pungoteague— J.  H.  Hebard,  principal,  and  Miss  Rachel 
Blackstone,  assistant;  Hoffman's  Wharf— Mrs.  A.  M.  Lytle;  Hack's 
Neck— Miss  J.  G.  Nock;  Stockley's  Gate— James  W.  Edmonds; 
Bradford's  Neck— Miss  Maggie  Bundick;  Upshur's  Neck— Miss  Susie 
LeCato;  and  Margaret  Academy— Miss  Nellie  White. 

Colored 

Bradford's  Neck— Sylvester  Hackett;  Red  Hill— L.  A.  Harmon; 
Mt.  Zion— W.  H.  Palmer;  Pungoteague— Josephine  Phillips;  Crad- 
dockville-John  W.  Reed;  Belle  Haven-M.  P.  Waters;  Boston-E.  J. 
Ewell;  and  Hack's  Neck— C.  E.  Nelson. 

Teachers  appointed  in  Pungoteague  District, 
Accomack  County,  August  1902 
For  Session  of  1902-1903 

Wachapreague— Mrs.  J.  Will  Stockley,  Misses  S.  E.  Harmon 
and  Annie  Doughty;  Keller— Mrs.  Wessie  Eason,  Miss  Carrie  L. 
Bull;  Pungoteague— Misses  Susie  LeCato,  Lucy  Kellam;  Harbor 
ton— Misses  May  Gilden.  Annie  Winder:  Belle  Haven— Misses  Lily 
Elmore,  Willie  D.  Powell:  Hack's  Neck— Misses  Susie  Warren, 
Mattie  Wise;  Painter- Mrs.  Janie  Edmonds.  Miss  Essie  Wescott: 
Craddockville— Misses    E.    W.    LeCato,    Bessie    Wyatt:  Fair 
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Oaks— Misses  Mary  R.  Kellam,  Sadie  Ames;  Bobtown— Miss  Elsie 
Stewart;  Hyslup's— Miss  Valentine  V.  Read;  Bradford's— Miss 
Corinne  Davis;  Upshur's— James  W.  Edmonds;  Canal  View— Miss 
Annie  Byrd;  and  Bell's  Neck— Morris  Mears. 
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Something  Borrowed 

VIRGINIA  RETAINS  ZANY  LAWS 

By  Dick  liyinan 
Courtesy  of  the  Times-Dispatch 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  1, 
1862,  said:  'The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present  ...  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  and  act 
anew." 

Here  are  some  of  the  obsolete,  senseless,  and  zany  laws  that 
clutter  up  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Virginia: 

For  instance,  no  writing  is  allowed  on  the  sidewalks  of 
Richmond;  and,  it  is  against  the  law  to  feed  pigeons  in  the  capital 
city. 

In  Norfolk,  it  is  unlawful  to  fly  a  kite  within  the  city  limits;  a 
girl  cannot  attend  a  public  dance  without  wearing  a  corset:  and  a 
local  ordinance  declares  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
stand  in  front  of  any  building  while  public  worship  is  being  held 
therein  and  smoke  cigars  or  cigarets  or  smoke  anywhere  on  the 
premises  of  said  building. 

Section  914  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Code  of  Norfolk  states  that 
it  is  illegal  to  drive  a  motorcycle  while  riding  in  the  sidecar; 
unlawful  for  hens  to  lay  eggs  before  8:00  a.m.  and  after  4:00  p.m.; 
and,  it  is  against  the  law  for  people  to  sleep  in  garbage  cans. 

In  Norfolk,  horses  cannot  be  ridden  in  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay;  and.  no  horse  shall  be  fed  on  anv  street  under 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  Norfolk,  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  barber  to  use  a  shaving 
mug  or  brush. 

The  South  Norfolk  Council  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding 
any  one  to  make  critical  remarks  about  the  methods  employed  by 
local  firemen  w  hile  they  are  in  the  act  of  fighting  a  fire. 

In  Norfolk  County,  hunting  with  a  rifle  is  permitted, 
providing  the  hunter  is  15  feet  above  the  ground. 

In  Newport  News,  it  is  against  the  law  for  juveniles  to  sell  old 
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rags,  bottles  or  junk;  unlawful  to  have  a  bonfire  after  sundown; 
and  ordinary  freight  trains  may  not  run  on  Sunday. 

It  is  quite  all  right  for  merchants  to  sell  fireworks  and  for 
citizens  to  buy  them,  but  it  is  against  the  law  to  shoot  them  off 
except  at  such  times  as  are  designated  by  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  of  Newport  News. 

An  ordinance  in  Fredericksburg  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone  to 
read  the  Sunday  newspapers  on  his  front  porch  during  church 
services;  and  city  law  forbids  newsboys  crying:  "Extra,  extra!"  on 
the  streets. 

It  is  illegal  to  tickle  a  girl  in  Norton. 

Baby  carriages  shall  not  be  allowed  to  travel  in  groups  on  the 
sidewalks  of  Danville. 

In  Roanoke,  it  is  against  the  law  to  advertise  on  tombstones; 
and  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  to  lead  a  bear  along  the  highway  in  that 
city. 

Waynesboro  law  prohibits  anyone  from  eating  fruits  or  nuts 
on  the  steps  of  a  church. 

In  Lynchburg,  it  is  against  the  law  to  dance  on  Main  Street. 

In  Petersburg,  it  is  against  the  law  to  park  your  car  on  a 
paved  street  after  midnight  on  Saturday. 

In  Pennington  Gap,  the  law  bans  skirts  shorter  than  10  inches 
from  the  floor. 

It  is  illegal  to  hang  wash  out  on  a  line  on  Sunday  in 
Arlington. 

Speaking  to  a  woman  in  the  post  office  of  New  Castle  is 
prohibited  by  law. 

Warrenton  law  prohibits  such  dances  known  as  the  "turkey 
trot,"  "bunny  hug,"  "grizzly  bear"  or  any  kindred  dances. 

Suffolk  law  states  that  it  is  illegal  to  drive  an  automobile 
inside  the  city  limits;  that  a  person  must  not  start  a  car  in  the  city 
nor  drive  it  under  its  own  power. 

In  1909,  the  city  council  of  Alexandria  decreed  it  would  be 
illegal  thenceforth  to  operate  machines  for  roasting  peanuts  and 
popping  corn  on  the  sidewalks;  and  passed  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting idling  or  loitering  upon  any  public  railway  crossing  within 
the  corporate  limits. 
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No  barehanded  fishing  is  allowed  in  Danville. 

No  person  shall  take  water  from  any  drinking  fountain 
witfiout  written  authority  from  the  town  of  Front  Royal. 
Allegheny  County  law  states  that  a  badly  wounded  rtian  could  not 
be  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Clifton  Forge,  because  under  a  law  he 
must  have  lived  in  the  county  six  months  before  such  necessary 
treatment  could  be  provided  for  him. 

A  plant  or  shrub  may  not  be  given  away  without  a  certificate 
of  registration;  and  a  doctor's  certificate  is  necessary  in  Virginia 
before  taking  a  bath. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  illegal  to  handle  snakes  in  church;  and  a 
steam  train  moving  on  its  tracks  after  dark  must  be  preceded  by  a 
man,  walking  or  on  horseback,  carrying  a  lighted  red  lantern. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  against  the  law  to  fish  through  a  hole  in  the 
ice;  illegal  for  a  woman  to  be  engaged  to  more  than  one  man  at  a 
time;  an  automobile  meeting  or  passing  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  must 
stop  and  the  driver  lead  the  horse  by  the  auto;  against  the  law  to 
load  or  unload,  run  or  transport  upon  any  railroad  on  Sunday,  any 
car,  train  of  cars  or  locomotive;  and,  it  is  unlawful  to  drive  or  lead 
an  unconfined  bear  along  the  street. 

According  to  old  Virginia  law,  you  can  be  put  to  death  if  you 
fail  to  attend  church  for  three  consecutive  Sundays.  Virginia  Code 
of  1930,  Section  252:  "To  prohibit  corrupt  practices  or  bribery 
by  any  person  other  than  candidates,''  Virginia  law  forbids 
bathtubs  in  the  house.  Tubs  must  be  kept  in  the  yard. 

In  Virginia,  Section  4460a  of  the  Code  of  Virginia:  "It  is 
unlawful  for  gypsies  to  'pretend  to  tell  fortunes'  for  money; 
Section  4742:  Sheep  cannot  be  driven  along  a  road  for  a  greater 
distance  than  10  miles  without  being  branded  or  marked  with 
paint;  Section  4692:  It  is  unlawful  to  make  an  election  bet  of 
over  $5;  Section  4534:  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry  a  razor 
on  his  person  hid  from  common  observance;  Section  4596:  If  you 
swear  at  anyone  over  the  phone  it  will  cost  you  $100." 

According  to  state  law,  "shooting  or  wounding  a  person  is 
malicious  wounding."  but  the  shooter  who  misses  is  charged  more 
seriously  with  attempted  murder. 

Under  Virginia  law,  a  man  has  the  right  to  curse  and  abuse  his 
wife,  either  in  his  house  or  outside,  provided  he  does  so  in  a  low 
voice. 
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Virginia  law  prohibits  a  person  to  drive  on  a  main  thorough- 
fare blindfolded. 

(Comment:  Virginia's  laws  are  wonderfully  and  fearlessly 
made.)  And  Mr.  Hyman  could  have  added  one  more:  Under 
common  law  in  Virginia,  a  man  has  the  right  to  beat  his  wife  with 
a  stick  no  bigger  than  the  Court's  thumb. 

And  of  "Zany"  laws,  Virginia  is  not  the  only  state  that  still 
carries  zany  laws.  According  to  The  Baltimore  Sun"— the  Sun- 
paper— Maryland's  Constitution  still  prohibits  the  fighting  of  duels, 
no  minister  or  preacher  can  be  elected  as  a  state  senator  or 
delegate.  The  State  Constitution  also  empowers  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Delegates  to  imprison  any  person,  not  a  member, 
for  disorderly  or  disrespectful  behavior  in  its  presence.  The 
legislators  themselves  are  forbidden  to  buy  books  or  subscribe  to 
magazines  at  public  expense,  which  do  not  relate  to  current 
legislative  business.  And  if  The  Sun  says  so,  we  know  it  is  so.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  "Eastern 
Shoreman's  Bible"  because  the  average  Eastern  Shoreman  believed 
everything  The  Baltimore  Sun  said.  Then,  too,  many  Eastern 
Shoremen  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  were  "fotched  up" 
on  The  Baltimore  Sun;  in  fact,  we  almost  learned  to  read  by 
reading  The  Sun. 
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HISTORIC  FLOWERS 

(Courtesy  The  Baltimore  Sun) 


A  Spanish  legend  says  the  earth  had  no  flowers  until  the 
angels  assemhied  on  a  rainhow  and  eaused  it  to  hreak  into  millions 
of  pieees,  whieh  fell  to  the  earth,  covering  it  with  blossoms  in 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow. 

Such  heavenly  origin  befits  the  flowers,  whose  beauty  and 
perfection  have  caused  them  to  be  used  as  religious  and  national 
symbols,  and  as  expressions  of  human  sentiment  since  ancient 
times. 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology  speak  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
where  good  people  would  dwell  amid  beautiful  flowers  after 
death. 

The  Old  Testament  often  alludes  to  flowers. 

Architects  used  flowers  as  bases  for  designs.  Egyptian 
monuments  bear  inscriptions  carved  in  floral  code. 

Warriors  Honored— Greece  rewarded  athletes  and  Rome 
honored  warriors  with  floral  emblems.  Roses,  to  Romans,  were 
symbols  of  secrecy.  A  rose  suspended  above  a  table  meant  all 
conversation  was  sub  rosa,  or  confidential. 

Athenian  lovers  wooed,  wowed,  and  won  the  girls  by 
adorning  their  doorways  with  garlands  of  flowers.  In  Rome,  the 
groom's  door  got  the  garlands;  his  bride,  a  wreath. 

Symbols  of  Heraldry— When  knighthood  flowered,  the 
knights  wore  posies.  The  bright  symbols  of  heraldr}^  were 
functional,  however;  for  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and  armor,  the 
good  guys  spotted  the  bad  guys  by  the  blossoms  they  sported. 

Red  roses  fought  white  roses  for  the  throne  of  England  for 
thirty  years,  but  when  the  battles  were  done,  the  roses  and  the 
nobility  for  which  they  stood  were  united  by  marriage  to  form  a 
more  perfect  flower— the  Tudor  rose. 

So,  you  see,  flowers  have  been  used  since  ancient  times  as  a 
personal  messenger  of  affection,  thoughtfulness,  and  concern. 
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"GARDENING  TIPS" 
by  Paul  Robinson 
Paul's  Green  Thumb  Nursery 
(Courtesy  of  The  Houston  Chronicle) 

(Just  to  show  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  a  green  thumb  in  Virginia  and  a 
green  thumb  in  Texas.) 

"What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  green  thumb?'' 

To  have  a  "green  thumb"  is  the  behef  that  you  possess 
something  magic  in  your  hand  or  special  knowledge  of  making 
plants  grow!  There  is  really  no  magic  in  making  plants  grow,  but 
there  is  magic  in  seeing  nature  respond  to  your  efforts  in  the 
growth  of  desirable  plants.  This  magic  is  but  the  elementary 
understanding  of  handling  and  cultivating  a  living  creation  of  God. 

Reasonable  logic  of  what  foods  to  apply,  how  much  water, 
when  to  prune,  when  to  spray,  when  to  destroy  and  replace  plants 
and  which  selection  of  material  is  best  are  all  logical  questions. 
Reasonable  logic  can  answer  all  these  questions  for  the  amateur 
gardener  or  even  the  rank  newcomer.  And  through  success  comes 
experience.  Even  professionals  originally  didn't  know  the  answers 
to  all  cultural  gardening  problems.  "Practice  makes  perfect."  as 
the  saying  goes;  however,  true  perfection  is  never  attained  in 
gardening  "know-how."  As  we  see  perfection  in  the  products  of 
nature,  we  work  in  "green  thumb  know-how"  by  this  kind  of 
effort. 

The  number-one  qualification  for  having  a  "green  thumb"  is 
patience.  A  hurried  gardener  is  apt  to  make  more  mistakes,  and 
spend  more  money  on  mistakes. 

You  can  create  the  most  desirable  environment  for  plants,  so 
nature  can  do  its  most.  However,  there  is  a  hmit  and  tolerance  the 
plant  will  endure  as  to  how  fast  it  will  grow. 

Number  two  is  caring.  Since  plant  life  is  alive,  it  needs  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  living  thing.  It  cannot  forage  for  itself  as  animal 
life  does,  but  lives  only  on  its  immediate  ground  and  air 
environment.  All  nourishment  taken  by  a  plant  is  in  hquid  form 
through  the  roots.  Caring  about  the  diet  of  your  plant  and  garden 
is  very  important.  Water  and  food  go  together.  In  caring,  the 
understanding  of  excesses  is  important.  Too  much  water  drives  out 
the  oxygen  in  the  plant  roots  and  causes  decay.  Too  much 
fertilizer  can  cause  burning.  Caring  also  involves  vigilance  against 
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insect  damage.  But  with  efficient  pesticides  this  problem  can  be 
ehminated. 

Number  three  is  selection.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  area  we  have 
such  a  hirgc  vari(;ty  of  desirable  plants  tfiat  it  may  seem 
complicated.  But  the  encliantmcnl  of  having  so  many  lovely  things 
adds  to  the  thrill  of  gardening.  Most  all  are  proven  plants  and  it  is 
unhkciv  vou  would  err  here.  There  are  a  number  of  borderline 
plants,  which  amateur  would  steer  away  from.  As  you  grow  in 
gardening  knowledge,  the  thrill  of  adding  new  plants  and  untried 
varieties  is  gratifying.  This  is  encourageing  for  we  find  ''winners" 
which  soon  become  tried  and  true  varieties. 

Number  four  is  therapy.  Francis  Bacon  said,  ''God  Almighty 
first  created  a  garden  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  all  human 
pleasures,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handwork.'' 

Being  a  plant  lover  is  an  addiction  as  acute  as  any.  Nearly 
everyone  is  born  with  some  degree  to  this  addiction.  We  know  of 
no  other  hobby  older  or  more  enjoyable. 

It  is  important  to  remember  one  rule  which  over  the  years  I 
have  learned.  To  enjoy  gathering  more,  do  not  overdo  at  first  or  at 
one  time.  It  is  common  to  see  the  newcomer  enter  into  ''green 
thumbing"  with  gusto,  and  some  come  out  with  more  than  dirty 
hands.  Sore  muscles  are  O.K.  but  not  too  often  and  too  long. 
Temper  the  early  gusto  with  planning  and  you'll  last  longer  as  a 
creative  ''green  thumber."  The  experienced  gardeners  have  learned 
to  enjoy  the  exercise  to  the  fullest.  Many  convalescing  folk  find 
gardening  that  most  satisfying  therapy,  not  only  to  the  body  but 
also  to  the  mind  and  spirit.  The  beauty  brought  into  view  by 
cultivating  plants  and  flowers  has  inspired  poets  and  writers  since 
the  beginning  of  history. 

So  the  magic  of  having  a  "green  thumb"  is  not  magic,  but 
you,  joining  the  forces  of  nature  to  produce  a  spot  in  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  you  found  it. 

To  all  of  which  I  would  add  what  an  aunt  of  mine  ("Aunt 
Tillie"  to  the  family  and  "Miss  Tillie"  to  many  of  her  friends,  and 
known  for  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  her  garden) 
said  to  me:  "Henry,  you  can't  enjoy  your  flowers  if  you  do  not 
know  their  names.  They  are  your  friends  and.  of  course,  you  know 
tlic  names  of  vour  friends."  And  Aunt  Tillie  believed  in  sharing 
her  garden  friends.  No  one  ever  walked  through  her  garden 
without  coming  out  with  something  from  the  garden,  a  blossom,  a 
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''cutting,"  a  root,  maybe  just  a  small  branch.  The  love  Aunt  Tillie 
gave  to  her  garden,  she  had  to  share  with  her  friends,  and  after  all, 
is  not  this  the  beauty  of  having  a  garden  and  the  most  beautiful 
flower  in  the  garden? 

To  go  back  to  Texas.  It  is  generally  considered  that  Virginia 
and  Texas  are  the  "braggingest"  states  in  the  nation.  Virginia,  we 
are  told,  constantly  brags  of  her  FFV's,  her  first  settlement,  "The 
Mother  of  Presidents,"  and  forty  and  one  other  things  that  are  a 
part  of  both  her  past  and  her  present.  Texas  sums  it  all  up  in  a  few 
words— the  biggest  of  everything  and  the  most  millionaires.  Ever 
since  Texas  came  into  the  Union  her  proud  boast  was  that  she  was 
the  biggest  state  in  the  Union.  Then  came  Alaska  and  Texas  had  to 
admit  being  only  second  biggest,  and  her  pride  must  have  suffered 
considerably.  However,  any  loss  of  prestige  along  this  line  was 
soon  forgotten  when  oil  began  to  flow,  money  began  to  come  in, 
and  miUionaires  and  biUionaires  began  to  grow,  and  Houston  kept 
on  growing.  The  other  side  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  we  Virginians 
know  that  all  of  us  are  not  FFV's— though,  of  course,  we  all  claim 
to  be— and  we  can  probably  hazard  a  very  good  guess  that  all 
Texans  are  not  millionaires,  even  though  all  Texans  probably  claim 
to  be  "rolling  in  money."  And  of  Virginia's  bragging.  North 
Carolina  shows  what  she  thinks  of  all  this  in  her  description  of 
herself— "The  Valley  of  Humihation  between  two  Mountains  of 
Conceit." 
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TEN  COMMANDMENTS  to  HELP  WIVES 
KEEP  A  HAPPY  HOME 

By  Abigail  Van  Buren 
Courtesy  McNaughton  Syndicate,  New  York 

1—  Defile  not  thy  body  either  with  excessive  foods,  tobacco 
or  alcoliol.  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  house  which  thy 
husband  provideth  for  thee. 

2—  Put  thy  husband  before  thy  mother,  thy  father,  thy 
daughter  and  thy  son,  for  he  is  thy  Ufelong  companion. 

3—  Thou  shalt  not  nag. 

4—  Permit  no  one  to  tell  thee  that  thou  art  having  a  hard  time 
of  it;  neither  thy  mother,  thy  sister  nor  thy  neighbor,  for  the  judge 
will  not  hold  her  guiltless  who  letteth  another  disparage  her 
husband. 

5—  Thou  shalt  not  withhold  affection  from  thy  husband,  for 
every  man  loveth  to  be  loved. 

6—  Forget  not  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  and  modest  attire. 

7—  Fordve  with  grace,  for  who  among  us  does  not  need 
forgiveness? 

8—  Remember  that  the  frank  approval  of  thy  husband  is 
worth  more  to  thee  than  the  admiring  glance  of  a  hundred 
strangers. 

9—  Keep  thy  house  in  good  order,  for  out  of  it  cometh  the 
joys  of  old  age. 

10—  Honor  the  Lord  thy  God  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  and  thy 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  thee  blessed. 
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COMMANDMENTS  SET  FOR  MODERN  HUSBANDS 

(Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  Sunday,  October  30,  1966 
Courtesy  Times- Dispatch  and  Abigail  Van  Buren) 

1—  Thou  shalt  put  thy  wife  before  thy  mother,  thy  father, 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  son,  for  she  is  thy  Hfelong  companion. 

2—  Abuse  not  thy  body  either  with  excessive  food,  tobacco, 
or  drink,  that  thy  days  may  be  many  and  healthful  in  the  presence 
of  thy  loved  ones. 

3—  Permit  neither  thy  business  nor  thy  hobby  to  make  thee  a 
stranger  to  thy  children,  for  the  precious  gift  a  man  giveth  his 
family  is  his  time. 

4—  Forget  not  the  virtue  of  cleanliness. 

5—  Make  not  thy  wife  a  beggar,  but  share  willingly  with  her 
thy  worldly  goods. 

6—  Forget  not  to  say,  "I  love  you."  For  even  though  thy  love 
be  constant,  thy  wife  doth  yearn  to  hear  the  words. 

7—  Remember  that  the  approval  of  thy  wife  is  worth  more 
than  the  admiring  glances  of  a  hundred  strangers.  Cleave  unto  her 
and  forsake  all  others. 

8—  Keep  thy  home  in  good  repair,  for  out  of  it  cometh  the 
joys  of  thy  old  age. 

9—  Forgive  with  grace.  For  who  among  us  does  not  need  to  be 
forgiven? 

10—  Honor  the  Lord  thy  God  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  and  thy 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  thee  blessed. 

Truly  yours, 
Abigail  Van  Buren 
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FACTS  and  FIGURES 


(Courtesy  The  Times- Dispatch 
Richmond.  Virginia) 

Traffic  volumes  on  Virginia's  higliways  range  from  as  few  as 
five  vehicles  a  day  on  certain  secondary  routes  to  as  many  as 
63,500  a  day  on  the  Shirley  Highway  in  Arlington  County. 

There  are  2,172  bridges  over  20  feet  long  on  Virginia's 
highway  system.  Of  the  under-20-foot  spans,  many  have  been 
replaced  with  culverts  that  can  support  heavier  traffic  loads  than 
the  small  bridges. 

Rt.  81  is  Virginia's  longest  interstate  highway  and  will  stretch 
325  miles  from  the  West  Virginia  border  north  of  Winchester  to 
the  Tennessee  line  near  Bristol. 

Virginia's  first  real  road  was  the  "Old  Create  Road,"  which  in 
1608  crossed  an  isthmus  connecting  Jamestown  Island  with  the 
mainland.  Later  this  road  was  extended  toward  Middle  Plantation, 
the  settlement  that  was  to  become  Williamsburg.  The  state's 
pioneer  bridge-builders  were  such  people  as  one  Oliver  Segar,  who, 
in  1648,  because  he  violated  the  Sabbath  by  going  fishing,  was 
ordered  to  bridge  a  swamp  between  two  plantations. 

In  1632,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  passed  the  first  act 
in  American  history  establishing  a  system  of  road  administration. 

The  nation's  first  turnpike  company,  the  Fairfax  and 
Loudoun  Turnpike-Road  Company,  was  chartered  in  Virginia  in 
1795. 
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DISTRESSING 


(By  permission  of  the  Richmond,  Virginia 
Times-Dispatch) 

Many  changes  have  come  to  Virginia  and  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  one  hundred  or  more  years,  but  every  now  and 
then  we  find  something  that  makes  us  think  that  something  we 
call  human  nature  has  not  changed  one  whit.  For  instance,  the 
following  from  the  editorial  columns  from  The  Times-Dispatch: 

"In  historical  perspective: 

"It  was,  some  people  muttered  to  each  other,  a  distressing 
year.  Resources  were  being  wasted  in  a  war  the  end  of  which  no 
one  could  foresee.  Radicals  were  running  the  place.  No  aUies  were 
left  anywhere  except  a  few  irresponsible  foreigners. 

"Respectable  people  were  lying  low,  and  some  of  them 
departing  the  premises.  Property  was  not  adequately  safeguarded, 
and  the  money's  value  was  in  doubt.  Young  hotheads  were 
secretly  writing  subversive  documents.  Disorder  roamed  the 
streets. 

"It  was  a  time,  said  the  mutterers,  when  those  who  preached 
publicly  of  sacrifice,  practiced  private  indulgence,  a  time  of 
lowered  moral  standards  and  of  assaults  on  tradition,  a  time  of  big 
Government  threatening  all. 

"It  was  a  time  of  the  slick  slogan,  such  for  example  as  'Don't 
Tread  On  Me,'  a  phrase  much  in  vogue  in  1776." 
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CHANGES  IN  TOWN  AND  COMMUNITY  NAMES 


(Courtesy  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  B.  Rue,  Sr.,  from  records 
kept  tlirough  the  years.) 

The  former  name  of  the  town  appears  first,  followed  by  the 
present  name: 

Port  Scarburgh-Onancock;  Turkey  Pen-Craddockville; 
Liza's  Flat-Greenbush;  Bloomtown— Makemie  Park;  Powell- 
ton— Wachapreague ;  Nashville— Sinnickson;  Head  of  the 
Neck— Trower;  Crowsontown-Justisville;  Ewell's  Corner-Clam; 
Newstown— Metompkin;  Cobbs  Station— Chesapeake;  Hawk^s 
Nest— Mappsburg;  Cattail  Neck— Poulson;  Sykes  Island— Saxis 
Island;  II  arrisville— Pastoria;  Hoffman's  Wharf— Harborton; 
Sleutkill  Neck  — Prospect  Neck;  Woodstock— Leemont; 
Massey— New  Church;  Edgewood— Keller;  Cross  Roads— Onley; 
Hallston— Hallwood;  Mears  Wharf— Poplar  Cove;  Bigelow's 
Wharf-Willis  Wharf;  Hunting  Creek-Hopkins;  Bull  Run-Daugh- 
erty;  Bettle  Hill— Mearsville;  Poorhouse— Centerville;  Hell 
Town— Nelsonia;  Sharptown- Winterville;  Sunnyside— Cheriton. 

Places  that  are  gone: 

Coal  Kiln,  Seaside,  Pitts  Wharf,  Dreka,  Dunkirk,  Stevens 
Store,  Lewis'  Store,  Marsh's  Store,  Hall's  Store,  Muddy  Creek, 
Wiseville,  Boot  Heel,  Foxville,  Little  Hell,  Lecklies,  Grape,  Frog 
Stool,  and  Piggin. 
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FIRST  SUBSCRIBERS 


Friends  made  in  one's  youth  sometimes  grow  closer  with  the 
fast-fading  years,  and  so  it  has  been  with  those  still  present  who 
were  ''Charter  Members"  of  the  Peninsula  Enterprise  subscribers' 
list.  The  editors  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  names  of  those  who 
constituted  its  original  subscription  list  on  June  30,  1881,  as  taken 
from  a  subscription  book  made  in  1883: 

Guilford— W.  H.  Bloxom,  James  Bloxom,  Sylvanus  Russell, 
Joseph  Riggs,  Samuel  C.  Taylor,  A.  W.  Short,  George  T.  Clayton; 
Muddy  Creek— W.  T.  Young;  Leemont— George  W.  Barnes,  John  E. 
Churn,  Dr.  F.  Drummond,  Stanley  J.  Lewis,  John  D.  Grant,  Capt. 
W.  R.  Lewis,  John  W.  Core;  Masonville-A.  P.  White;  Marsh 
Market— James  A.  Hall;  Jenkins  Bridge— Spencer  D.  Fletcher,  Dr. 
Frank  Fletcher;  Hoffman's  Wharf— Capt.  Griff  Hoffman; 
Sturgis— Thomas  G.  Elliott,  Frank  Smith,  George  A.  Edmonds; 
Belle  Haven-G.  Lloyd  Doughty,  John  W.  West,  Frank  Kellam; 
Craddockville-W.  E.  West,  E.  T.  Wise,  E.  S.  Wise,  George  S.  West 
and  Son,  Benj.  F.  Bull;  Pungoteague— James  K.  Ayres,  J.  C.  Boggs 
&  Co.,  John  S.  Clark,  Edward  T.  Joynes,  Ben  W.  Mears,  George  E. 
Winder,  R.  B.  Walter,  George  S.  Mapp,  John  W.  Joynes,  Charles  K. 
Taylor,  George  C.  Walker,  Egbert  G.  Bayly,  T.  J.  Killmon,  Joseph 
C.  Wescott,  C.  M.  Dunton,  David  T.  Topping,  W.  T.  Mason,  Dr.  F. 
C.  A.  Kellam,  Sr.,  Capt  F.  T.  Boggs. 

Onancock— Slocomb,  Riley  &  Ames,  James  H.  Belote,  Bag- 
well &  Wise,  Joseph  G.  Belote,  Peter  T.  East,  Peter  W.  East,  John 
M.  Fosque,  Dr.  0.  B.  Finney,  W.  H.  A.  Hopkins,  James  C.  Heath, 
Wesley  T.  Melson,  Zoro  Mason,  Ben  T.  Parker,  Jno.  W.  H.  Parker, 
Thomas  C.  Pitts,  George  W.  Powell,  TuUy  W.  Parker,  U.  B.  Quinby, 
B.  S.  Rich,  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Robertson,  James  C.  Weaver,  George  C. 
Watson,  William  1.  Bagwell,  John  T.  Powell,  Dr.  H.  S.  Pitts,  Duff 
Savage,  Thomas  W.  Taylor,  Abel  G.  KeUey,  Frank  D.  Parks, 
George  W.  Kelley,  Rev.  John  W.  Hundley,  John  T.  Boggs,  Edward 
T.  Nock. 

Savageville— Juhus  Belote,  John  S.  Martin,  John  W.  White, 
Lloyd  W.  Mears;  Finney's— John  T.  Finney,  Charles  P.  Finney. 

Accomac  C.  H.— William  Samuel  Ayres,  Jeff  Adair,  WiUiam  R. 
Allen,  Henry  C.  Ayres,  Orris  A.  Browne,  John  J.  Blackstone,  John 
E.  Bell,  W.  H.  B.  Custis,  W.  C.  Coleburn,  Wilham  Coxton,  Jr., 
James  A.  Daugherty,  Mrs.  E.  F.  C.  Garrett,  John  W.  Gillett, 
William  C.  Hall,  John  J.  Hopkins,  Abel  T.  Johnson,  John  E.  Lewis, 
A.  J.  Lilliston,  Robert  LiUiston,  Charles  B.  Lilliston,  James  P. 
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Lilliston,  Benjamin  T.  Melson,  Thomas  H.  Melson,  Miss  Nannie 
MiUiner,  John  Neely,  L.  Floyd  Nock,  M.  Oldham,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Parramore,  Tliomas  C.  Parramore,  John  M.  Parker.  Benjamin  F. 
PhilHps,  George  F.  Parker  &  Co.,  S.  T.  Ross,  Samu(;l  J.  Stevenson, 
William  B.  Wilkins,  H.  C.  White,  E.  W.  Hickman,  Calvin  T.  Mears, 
W.  P.  M.  Kellam,  Phil  Twyford,  Elijah  Bull.  Miss  Bettie  Parramore, 
Ben  T.  Gunter,  Rev.  John  G.  Anderson. 

Metompkin— James  R.  Hickman,  Charles  L.  Byrd,  Henry  S. 
Reid,  A.  Annis,  A.  J.  Rew,  Dr.  John  Bowdoin,  W.  T.  Wright; 
Pastoria-0.  J.  Adams,  Mrs.  Alice  Parks.  John  E.  Wise;  Modes- 
town— James  G.  Fox,  Geo.  I.  Northam,  L.  J.  Miles;  Sea- 
side—Thomas B.  Gillespie,  E.  R.  Mason,  John  M.  Floyd;  Temper- 
anceville— Rev.  M.  Oldham,  James  Grinnalds;  Horntown— William 
J.  Gibh,  William  Holland,  Thomas  Pettit;  Chincoteague— Joshua 
Reed,  Sr.,  H.  F.  Scott;  Fair  Oaks— Louis  S.  Belote,  John  W.  Harris, 
John  Kimmerle,  U.  S.  Phillips,  D.  Trower,  S.  Z.  Turlington. 

Locustville— John  E.  Ames,  W.  A.  Bloxom,  Thomas  P.  Copes, 
Louis  S.  Belote,  William  Burton,  John  B.  Floyd,  John  W.  Harris, 
John  T.  James,  W.  T.  James,  John  R.  Kellam,  Thomas  C.  Kellam, 
Dr.  John  W.  Kellam,  R.  W.  T.  Kellam,  William  E.  Kellam,  W.  L. 
Parker,  George  R.  PhiUips,  W.  S.  Phillips,  E.  B.  Swanger,  Thomas 
S.  Trower,  William  D.  Tunnell,  L.  0.  Watson,  T.  T.  Wescott,  John 

E.  Nock,  R.  W.  Ames,  John  H.  Ames,  William  E.  Mapp,  Levin  T. 
Parker. 

Locustmount— H.  C.  Davis,  Dr.  C.  L.  Bunting,  Joseph 
Wescott,  Levin  W.  Nock,  George  B.  Mapp,  George  W.  LeCato, 
Gordon  Mears,  James  A.  Edmonds,  William  P.  Goffigon,  Thomas 

F.  Floyd,  A.  S.  Kellam,  George  P.  Hargis. 

Grangeville— Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  John  H.  Bird;  Hadlock— John 
T.  Minson,  E.  L.  Willis;  Hadlock  (Hog  lsland)-Eh  Doughty; 
Eastville— J.  Ambler  Jarvis,  Jacob  Lauphermer,  Thomas  C.  Wal- 
ston;  Johnsontown— Dr.  G.  Fred  Floyd;  Shady  Side— George  G. 
Savage,  Joseph  B.  Ames;  Washington,  D.  C.-R.  A.  King,  1510  9th 
SL,  N.  W.,  George  T.  Garrison,  M.  C;  Norfolk,  Va.-L.  W. 
Childrey. 

Baltimore— John  W.  Corbin,  A.  Upshur  Mapp,  George  R. 
Revell,  George  S.  Nock,  John  C.  Taylor,  George  T.  Ames  &  Co., 
Thomas  P.  Johnson,  1.  P.  Justis,  David  B.  Taylor,  W.  E.  Doughty. 

Girdletree  Hill— George  W.  Barnes;  Mt.  Washington,  Md.— Mrs. 
Dr.  Bowen:  Claremont  Mills,  Md.— B.  F.  Darby:  Denver.  Colo- 
rado-John T.  Hebard;  Englewood  N.  J.-M.  Winder  Parramore: 
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South  Pueblo,  Colorado-N.  B.  Wescott;  Salisbury,  Md.-A.  Parker; 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.-E.  G.  Polk;  Philadelphia,  Pa.-W.  T.  Con- 
quest &  Sons;  and  New  York— W.  H.  Parker. 
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SOME  OLD  SAYINGS 


"A  daughter's  a  daughter  all  your  life, 
A  son's  a  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife." 

"Happy  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  falls  on.'' 

"Me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his  wife, 
Us  four  and  no  more." 

"Mammy  may  have  and  Pappy  may  have, 
But  happy  is  the  child  that  has  of  its  own." 

"When  the  truth  comes  in  at  the  door 
The  lies  go  out  the  window." 

When  a  bereaved  husband  gives  loud  vent  to  his  grief: 
"A  bawHng  calf  soon  forgets  his  mammy." 

What  you  ask  when  you  want  to  help  a  friend  in  some  way: 
"Anything  for  to  go,  for  to  fetch,  for  to  bring,  for  to  carry?" 

"Old  Virginia  never  tire. 
She  eats  corn  cakes  and  lays  by  the  fire." 

"Way  down  yonder  in  Piankatank 
The  bullfrogs  jump  from  bank  to  bank." 

Something  my  father  frequently  told  his  children: 
"Don't  talk  too  much  with  your  tongues." 

"When  I  get  what  I  want 
I  don't  want  what  I've  got. 
But  I  want  what  I  want,  when  I  want  it." 

Something  else  my  father  sometimes  told  his  children  when  one  of 
us  would  say  "I  think  thus  and  so"  -  - 

"You  are  not  supposed  to  think.  There  is  a  man  in  Washington 
paid  to  think  for  you." 

If  my  father  were  here  today  he  would  have  to  agree  that  the  Man 
in  Washington  is  trying  to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  and  I  am  also 
sure  he  would  not  agree  with  nor  approve  of  the  efforts  the  Man  in 
Washington  is  making  to  make  us  all  see  that  he  is  better  qualified 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us  than  we  are  for  ourselves. 

A  bit  of  folklore  from  the  Ozarks  -  - 

"Marry  in  white,  you  have  chosen  just  right: 
Marry  in  blue,  your  man  will  be  true; 
Marry  in  brown,  live  out  of  town; 
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Marry  in  green,  ashamed  to  be  seen; 
Marry  in  red,  wish  yourself  dead; 
Marry  in  black,  better  turn  back; 
Marry  in  yellow,  got  the  wrong  fellow; 
Marry  in  gray,  you'll  be  a  widow  some  day." 

In  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
sometimes  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  one  may  find  the 
old-fashioned  flag-bottomed  chair,  the  "bunking  chair,"  and  the 
flag-bottomed  rocking  chair.  And  the  women  in  the  mountains 
will  tell  you  "Fd  rather  hunk  my  baby  in  a  bunking  chair  than 
rock  him  in  a  rocking  chair." 

When  our  grandmothers  invited  their  friends  to  a  "spend  the  day 
party";  "Come  as  early  as  you  can  and  stay  as  long  as  you  can." 
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SOME  FAVORITE  QUOTATIOIMS 


"The  woods  arc  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
And  1  have  promises  to  keep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

—  Robert  Frost 

''God  ijave  us  our  relatives  but  thank  God  we  can  choose  our 
friends." 

''So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  the  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

— Thanatopsis 

"Everybody  talking  about  Heaven  ain't  a-going  there, 
Heaven,  Heaven, 
Everybody  talking  about  Heaven  ain't  a-going  there. 
But  we'll  shout  all  over  God's  Heaven." 

—Spiritual 

"And  a  woman  is  only  a  woman  but  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke." 

—Kipling 

"And  the  nights  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

—Longfellow 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

—Kipling 
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"And  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working, 
In  his  own  particular  star 
Shall  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it 
For  the  God  of  things  as  they  are." 

—Kipling 


"But  as  judges  we  are  neither  Jew  nor  gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor 
agnostic.  As  a  member  of  this  Court  I  am  not  justified  in  writing 
my  private  notions  of  policy  into  the  Constitution  no  matter  how 
deeply  I  may  cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  I  may  deem  their 
disregard." 

—Justice  Frankfurter 

"Under  the  wind  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

"This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson-Requiem 

"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 

—St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians 

"And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

-Micah-The  Old  Testament 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ. 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

— Rubaiyat 

"There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us. 
That  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 
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"He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not,  is  a  fool, 
shun  him; 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not,  is  a  child, 
teach  him; 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows,  is  asleep,  wake 
him; 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  is  wise,  follow  him/' 

—Persian  Proverb 

"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

—Joyce  Kilmer 

"One's  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

"Next  to  women,  roses  are  the  most  beautiful  things  to  keep  men 
interested  in  life." 

— Konrad  Adenauer 

"This  is  the  gospel  of  labor,  ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk: 
The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above  to  live  with  the  men 
who  work; 

And  this  is  the  rose  that  He  planted  here  on  this  thorn-curst  soil, 
Heaven  is  blessed  with  perfect  rest  but  the  blessing  of  earth  is 
toil." 

Henry  VanDyke 

Everyone  has  his  own  favorite  quotations.  Why  not  add  your 
favorite  quotations  to  the  few  I  have  listed? 
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Something  New 

BAYSIDE  TIDES 


There's  a  little  bit  of  land  in  Old  Virginia 
That  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay  both  dearly  love; 
They  enclose  it  with  a  grasp  so  strong  and  tender 
That  it  must  have  come  to  them  from  Up  Above. 

This  bit  of  land's  the  best  in  Old  Virginia, 

This  bit  of  land  that  calls  us  o'er  and  o'er; 

It's  the  land  over  which  we  like  to  wander— 

This  ''Land  Across  the  Water,"  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore. 

TAKE  ME  BACK  TO  OLD  VIRGINIA 

Take  me  back  to  old  Virginia 

Where  the  weary  are  at  rest; 
Where  the  friends  you've  missed  are  waiting 

And  you  find  naught  but  the  best. 
Where  your  thoughts  are  always  turning 

And  the  past  still  urges  on; 
Where  the  glory  fills  the  ages 

Like  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Take  me  back  to  Old  Virginia 

Where  the  dear  home  people  wait; 
Where  the  failures  are  forgotten 

And  the  victories  conquer  fate. 
Where  the  Mother  waits  with  longing 

Till  her  boys  and  girls  come  home  -  - 
Take  me  back  to  Old  Virginia, 

Take  me  back— it's  Home  Sweet  Home! 

Take  me  back  to  Old  Virginia 

Where  the  sweet  potatoes  grow; 
Where  the  roses  are  in  flower 

And  the  fragrant  lilies  blow; 
Where  the  red  bird  sings  a  welcome 

And  the  brown  thrush  pipes  his  lay; 
Where  the  whippoorwills  are  calling 

From  the  pines  at  close  of  day. 
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Take  me  back  to  Old  Virginia 

Where  the  Bay  and  Ocean  meet; 
Where  the  salt  air  comes  to  greet  you 

And  the  waves  break  at  your  feet; 
Where  the  surf  is  calling,  calling, 

And  the  pine  tops  softly  mourn; 
Where  the  summer  days  are  falling 

And  the  fields  sing  "Welcome  Home!" 

THAT'S  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 

A  land  that's  small  but  a  heart  that's  great. 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore; 

Where  the  sun  rises  early  and  the  moon  stays  late, 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore. 

A  land  where  the  pines  sway  softly  in  the  breeze. 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore; 

Where  the  tides  go  and  come  in  the  rushes  and  the  reeds, 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore. 

A  land  where  life  flows  along  like  a  song. 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore; 

A  land  where  one  must  always  do  right,  not  wrong. 
That's  the  Eastern  Shore. 

So  this  little  piece  of  land  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay 
That  we  call  the  Eastern  Shore 

Is  calling  to  its  people  day  and  night  and  night  and  day: 
"Don't  forget;  you  live  on  the  Eastern  Shore." 


THE  OCEAN  CALLS  TO  THE  BAY 

In  the  by-gone  days  of  the  long  ago  the  Ocean  called  to  the  Bay. 
The  Bay  was  quick  to  answer  and  this  we  hear  them  say: 

"Together  we  made  this  Eastern  Shore  and  together  we  gave  it  our 
blessing. 

A  land  of  work  and  a  land  of  play  and  a  land  of  quiet  refreshing. 
A  land  where  the  pines  grow  straight  and  tall  and  the  dogwood 

scatters  its  flowers; 
A  land  where  the  sun  sends  down  its  warmth  and  the  clouds  their 

tender  showers. 

A  land  where  men  can  live  and  work  and  be  proud  of  the  work 
they  do; 
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Where  work  thai  is  started  must  be  of  the  best  and  man  must  see 
the  best  come  through. 

We  made  this  land  for  a  Happy  Land  where  men  could  hve  in 

peace; 

Where  Honor  and  Truth  and  Justice  met  and  their  wonders  would 
never  cease." 

So  said  the  Bay  and  the  Ocean,  and  those  to  whom  the  tale  was 
told 

Have  brought  down  the  word  through  the  ages  but  through  the 
years  it  has  never  grown  old. 

For  the  tale  Hves  on  in  the  hearts  of  men 

And  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  today; 

For  there  can  only  be  a  fair  land,  a  good  land,  a  true  land, 

When  the  Ocean  calls  to  the  Bay. 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HEAVEN 

A  Httle  bit  of  Heaven  fell  down  to  Earth  one  day. 
And  left  a  Httle  strip  of  land  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay; 
And  when  the  angels  saw  it  and  heard  the  Ocean's  roar 
They  smiled  and  said  "We'll  just  name  this  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore." 

So  they  sprinkled  it  with  pine  trees  and  with  oak  and  holly,  too. 
And  they  left  some  vacant  spots  so  the  sun  could  come  smiling 
through; 

And  they  loved  the  little  creeks  that  crept  in  from  Sea  and  Bay, 
So  they  filled  the  creeks  with  fishes  that  can  still  be  found  today. 

Then  they  peopled  the  land  with  Indians,  taught  them  how  to 

know  Heaven's  plan, 
To  make  the  "the  other  side  land"  a  happy  place  for  man; 
And  the  Indians  loved  and  kept  it;  they  knew  how  to  make  life 

grow. 

And  we  found  a  happy  land  here  when  we  came  long,  long  ago. 

So  this  little  bit  of  Heaven  that  came  down  to  Earth  one  day 
Is  the  "Land  across  the  water"  that  we  know  and  love  today; 
The  seeds  of  hope  and  work  and  love  and  trust  that  were  planted 
long  ago 

Are  now  found  blossoming  in  us,  we  hope,  on  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore. 
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THE  SEASIDE  CALLS  TO  THE  BAY 


Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

The  Seaside  calls  to  the  Bay; 

And  the  tides  come  in 

And  the  tides  go  out 

As  they  follow  the  night  and  the  day. 

And  the  tides  must  have  their  turning 
So  they  change  from  the  high  to  the  low 
So  we  set  our  sails  to  go  out  with  the  high 
And  try  not  to  come  in  on  the  low. 

And  the  old  folk  say 

That  when  man  goes  out 

On  the  last  long  journey  he  makes 

That  he  always  goes  when  the  tide  is  low 

And  is  landed  before  high  tide  makes. 

The  weather  man  says  when  the  tides  run  high 
There  is  seasonable  weather  about; 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  when  the  tides  run  low 
For  then  they  say  ''Don't  be  going  too  far  out." 

So  here  on  the  Shore 

We  watch  the  tides 

As  they  silently  come  and  go ; 

And  we've  learned  that  our  hves, 

Just  like  the  tides, 

Must  go  out  and  then  come  in. 

And  sometimes  the  tide  of  life  runs  high, 
And  sometimes,  too,  it  runs  low; 
Life,  like  the  tides,  can  never  be  still. 
But  must  alwys  be  on  the  go. 

And  when  we  learn  that  a  Force  guides  our  lives, 

Just  as  a  force  guides  the  tides. 

We  are  ready  then  to  sail  with  the  tides 

And  serve  at  the  Captain's  command. 

OVER  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
(Tune:  "Sweeter  As  The  Days  Go  By") 

Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  that's  where  I  long  to  be. 
Where  breezes  blow  so  strongly  from  over  bay  and  sea; 

Where  pines  are  softly  sighing  and  salt  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
Where  strikes  the  sun's  first  beaming,  that's  where  I  long  to  be. 
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Chorus:  Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Sea  breeze  always  calling, 
Sunsliine  clearly  falling, 
Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  the  swe(^t  potatoes  grow 
So  fat  and  sweet  and  juicy,  you  find  no  others  so; 

And  soft  crabs  in  their  season  and  oysters  better  far 
Than  those  of  any  waters,  no  matter  where  they  are. 

Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  across  the  Chesapeake, 
There  hes  the  peaceful  haven  that  always  I  would  seek; 

Where  home  and  friendships  call  you  to  dreams  of  long  ago. 
Where  life  moves  on  so  softly— that's  where  I  long  to  go. 

Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  old  Virginia's  best 
In  land,  love  and  labor,  in  work  and  sport  and  rest; 

Here  Nature  smiles  her  sweetest  and  all  her  wares  doth  show  -  - 
Down  on  the  Eastern  Shore— that's  where  I'm  bound  to  go. 


THERE  AIN'T  NO  ROCKS 
ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 

There  ain't  no  rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

For  which  I  think  we  are  thankful. 

We  don't  have  to  pick  'em  up  every  time  we  plow 

And  haul  'em  off  by  the  tankfull. 

We  don't  have  rocks  to  fence  our  lands 

As  they  have  in  the  hills  of  Virginia. 

"But  how  do  you  know  where  your  line  stands?" 

"And  how  do  you  know  its  beginning?" 

That's  easy,  of  course,  for  those  men  of  the  olden  time 
Knew  quite  well  how  to  mark  their  lands, 
And  they  knew  how  to  run  a  line. 

They  might  start  at  an  oak,  then  pick  out  a  pine  and  say,  "That's 
just  where  she  stands." 

And  in  between  they'd  run  a  fence, 
Not  a  rock  wall,  of  course; 

But  a  fence  made  of  rails  they  had  spht  themselves; 
These  rails  would  go  in  and  then  they'd  go  out. 
In  a  beautiful  zig-zig  pattern. 

They'd  pick  the  straightest  pine  or  the  biggest  oak 
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To  make  this  fence,  you  know. 

And  cutting  these  into  rails  was  no  light  job, 

And  the  rails  had  to  be  just  so. 

Then  down  the  line  these  rails  would  go. 
No  hit  or  miss  pattern  for  them. 
They  had  to  be  laid  so  they'd  fit  just  so 
If  they  didn't  you  just  had  to  run  it  again. 

The  old  rail  fences  are  all  gone  now. 

As  gone  are  the  men  who  made  them. 

But  these  men  made  their  mark  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 

For  the  old  rail  fences  were  made  by  men  who  were  really  men. 


TEN  COMMANDEMNTS  IN  MODERN  TERMS 

1—  Thou  shalt  not  fall  down  and  worship  thy  material 
possessions,  but  use  these  for  the  glory  of  God. 

2—  Though  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  thou  shalt 
always  be  a  respecter  of  the  law. 

3—  Women  who  are  somewhat  stout,  as  well  as  some  other 
women,  and  men  who  are  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  range  the  markets  or  the  streets  wearing  something 
called  "shorts." 

4—  Grandmothers  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  emulate  their 
granddaughters  in  wearing  dresses  and  hair-do's. 

5—  Even  though  we  no  longer  have  old  people,  but  only 
senior  citizens,  thou  shalt  always  pay  proper  respect  to,  and  be 
respectful  of,  those  who  admit  to  being  classed  as  old  people. 

6—  In  this  day  of  rapid  transit  thou  shalt  always  remember 
that  man  was  not  built  for  the  highways  but  that  highways  were 
built  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  man. 

7—  Thou  shalt  remember  that  while  the  Church  is  God's 
House,  God's  Church  is  really  the  people,  you,  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  Church. 

8—  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  as  God  in  the  ages  past 
spoke  to  His  people,  just  so  does  God  today  speak  to  His  people,  if 
the  people  would  only  stay  still  long  enough  to  hear  God  speak. 
Thou  shalt,  therefore,  "stay  still  and  listen  to  God." 
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9—  Thou  shalt  cease  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses''  but 
shall  learn  to  be  thyself,  so  that  perhaps  the  power  of  God  may  be 
manifest  in  you! 

10—  Even  though  we  are  told  that  the  "eternal  verities"  no 
longer  exist,  thou  must  realize  that  the  eternal  values  of  truth, 
honesty,  hope,  work,  and  faith  in  God  and  in  your  fellowman,  still 
exist  and  are  the  foundations  on  which  manifest  His  relationship 
to  man.  Thou  shalt  hold  fast  to  these  verities  and  thus  manifest  to 
the  world  thy  relationship  to  God. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 
"A  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

Perhaps  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  just  as  sweet 
but  it  would  not  be  a  rose.  People,  of  course,  are  known  by  their 
names.  Plants  are  distinguished  by  their  names  and  each  name 
carries  with  it  certain  characteristics  of  the  plant  the  name 
identifies.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  names  of  places,  and  each 
city,  or  town,  or  hamlet,  has  its  particular  characteristics— and 
perhaps  its  peculiar  characteristics.  For  instance,  the  following 
story  has  been  current  in  Accomack  County  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  story  is  that  a  stranger  southbound  on  Highway  13 
stopped  at  a  filling  station  to  ask  how  far  it  was  to  Cape  Charles. 
The  attendant  at  the  filling  station  gave  this  answer:  "If  you  get 
through  Accomac  without  killing  anyone,  get  through  Tasley 
without  getting  killed,  and  get  through  Keller  without  getting 
drunk,  you  are  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Charles."  Whether  or  not 
this  filling  station  attendant  was  implying  certain  characteristics  to 
the  towns  named  is,  of  course,  another  question,  but  the  answer  at 
least  had  its  implications. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  names  mean  something  to  all  of  us.  and 
perhaps  to  each  of  us  there  is  a  different  meaning  for  any 
particular  city  or  town.  Throughout  Virginia,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  United  States,  our  Indian  names  speak  for  themselves.  We 
associate  these  with  Indian  tribes,  or  rulers  of  tribes,  and  know 
almost  at  once  that  the  towns  that  bear  Indian  names  are  old 
towns;  that  these  were  names  that  the  Indians  had  given  to  the 
various  places  and  those  first  colonists  simply  accepted  the  Indian 
name  and  used  this  as  the  name  or  names  of  towns  or  communities 
they  meant  to  make  their  own.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  we  simply 
accept  these  names.  If  they  were  not  there  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  they  sooner  or  later  came  into  being  and  thus  have  always 
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been  a  very  important  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Perfectly  natural  for  us  who  were  "fotched  up"  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  but  using  these  names  in  faraway  places  causes  many  of  the 
people  in  these  faraway  places  to  think  we  are  talking  in  another 
language.  However,  it  sometimes  seems  that  various  sections  of  our 
country  talk  in  other  languages  so  we  "let  it  go  at  that."  Every 
place  must  have  a  name  and  the  names  most  places  bear  have  an 
interest  in  themselves. 

One  finds  some  very  interesting  names  as  we  travel  up  and 
down  the  Eastern  Shore.  For  instance,  in  both  Accomack  and 
Northampton  we  go  ''up  the  county"  and  "down  the  county." 
Virginia  as  a  whole  has  the  Tidewater  section,  the  Piedmont 
section,  the  Southside,  the  Valley,  and  the  "Great  Southwest." 
South  Carolina  has  "the  low  country"  and  "the  up  country,"  with 
the  Piedmont  in  between.  Also  on  the  Eastern  Shore  we  have  the 
Bayside  and  the  Seaside-and  the  question  as  to  whether  Bayside 
oysters  are  better  than  Seaside  oysters  is  still  being  debated.  Like 
many  other  questions  this  always  depends  on  "which  side  you  are 
on." 

All  of  which  is  merely  to  say  that  our  Indian  names  are  well 
known  and  speak  for  themselves.  Other  names  of  places  may  be 
more  or  less  well  known  but  whether  or  not  they  speak  for 
themselves  is  open  to  question.  For  instance,  Northampton  has 
Seaview  and  Bay  view  but  from  neither  of  these  places  can  one  see 
the  ocean  nor  the  bay.  Accomack  has  Bayside  but  Bayside  is  some 
miles  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  By  way  of  contrast,  one  can  eat 
clams  at  Oyster  in  Northampton  and  oysters  at  Clam  in  Acco- 
mack. Fisher's  Corner  shows  no  sign  of  fish  of  any  variety.  Do  the 
birds  make  nests  at  Birds  Nest  and  hawks  build  in  the  trees  at 
Hawks  Nest?  Did  anyone  ever  store  coal  at  Coal  Kiln?  Was  Mutton 
Hunk  a  good  place  to  raise  sheep,  and  was  Mugwump  just  a  place 
of  last  resort?  Are  Belinda  and  Bullbeggar  in  any  way  related?  If 
one  likes  music,  Silva  and  Miona  should  strike  pleasant  chords. 
Sign  Post  should  indicate  direction  for  those  who  travel,  and  if  one 
travels  in  the  right  direction,  this  should  lead  one  to  Sinnickson. 
And  while  one  is  at  Sinnickson,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  Red  HiUs.  If 
one  is  interested  in  money,  Cashville,  Pennyville,  and  Greenback- 
viUe  might  supply  one's  needs.  Bushes  are  supposed,  or  at  least 
most  of  them,  to  be  green  only  in  spring  and  summer  but  we  have 
Greenbush  all  the  year  round.  Also,  there  are  certain  seasons  for 
hunting  but  Hunting  Creek  is  open  to  you  all  the  year,  regardless 
of  season.  Probably  Cattail  Creek  never  saw  any  cats  but  the  banks 
are  Hned  with  cattails.  No  one  ever  found  silver  at  Silver  Beach  so 
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far  as  the  record  shows— except  those  who  built  homes  near  the 
beach  and  sold  these  before  the  bay  and  the  creek  crept  in  and 
washed  tfi(*ni  away.  What's  th(,'  matter  with  Gargatha  for  a  ''high 
soundinji"  name,  to  sav  notliiiii^  of  Trelierneville."  Years  and  vears 
ago  England  had  rather  unpleasant  associations  with  something 
known  as  '"Jenkins'  Ear'"  so  to  keep  up  with  our  Mother  (>ountry 
we  have  Jenkins  Bridge.  And  to  show  our  loyalt)  to  the  Oown  of 
England,  Northam[)ton  has  Kings  Creek  and  Accomack  has  Queen 
Sound.  Certainly  ¥ro^  Stool  and  Pijidn  do  not  sound  like  rov  altv 
so  they  must  have  represented  the  peasantry  of  the  olden  days.  Of 
course,  one  always  thinks  of  Temperanceville  as  being  the  most 
temperate  of  all  places,  but  Horsey  does  not  mean  that  Horsey  is  a 
place  where  everyone  raised  race  horses.  In  contrast,  the  Salt 
Works  in  Northampton  really  means  that  ''way  back  in  Colonial 
times,''  it  was  a  place  where  the  Colonists  made  salt.  Crab 
Orchard,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  people  who  lived  here 
raised  crabs.  Cheapside  in  Northampton  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  this  is  a  cheap  place  in  which  to  live,  and  more  than  that 
Shady  Side  is  not  always  in  the  shade.  And  Swansgut  is  a  good 
name,  also.  And,  of  course,  I  should  not  leave  out  Turkey  Pen, 
long  since  known  as  Craddockville. 

So  "What's  in  a  name?"  Whatever  we  want  to  read  into  it.  To 
paraphrase  a  familiar  line  of  poetry,  we  may  go  to  faraway  places, 
leave  the  old,  familiar  places  behind  us.  but  the  memory  of  the 
associations  we  have  had  with  those  places  wdll  be  with  us  still. 

If  this  sampling  of  our  Eastern  Shore  place  names  has  been 
found  interesting,  perhaps  someone  will  add  to  the  names  listed. 
For  instance,  did  the  people  of  Colonial  times  have  to  cross  a 
bridge  to  reach  Bridgetown,  or  was  Horntown  a  place  where 
someone  was  supposed  to  blow  a  horn?  (It  was.)  And  another 
place  comes  to  mind,  known  on  both  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Man  land— Skin  Quarter. 

VIRGINIA'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

The  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Great  Bay  on  the  west 
Make  a  part  of  Old  Virginia  that  we  love  the  ver)^  best: 
The  tides  run  in  and  the  tides  run  out  on  the  Bay  and  Ocean 
shgres 

And  touch  with  loving  kindness  the  land  we  call  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Nowhere  in  Old  Virginia  does  the  sunshine  seem  so  bright: 
Nowhere  in  Old  Virginia  do  the  stars  so  shine  at  night; 
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And  the  moon  comes  up  more  softly  from  the  Bay  on  the  western 
shore, 

And  sheds  its  nightly  beauty  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore. 

Surely  the  Heavens  were  smiling  when  God  made  the  Eastern 
Shore, 

For  He  filled  the  land  with  promise  and  has  given  it  more  and 
more; 

And  now  it's  ours  to  cherish  and  to  keep  forevermore— 
This  happy  land  we  live  in,  our  own  Old  Eastern  Shore. 


I  KNOW  A  PLACE 

I  know  a  place  where  the  days  come  and  go 

And  the  nights  are  filled  with  the  stars; 

Where  the  tides  come  and  go  with  their  soft  ebb  and  flow 

While  the  moonlight  spreads  over  the  marsh. 

I  know  a  place  where  the  pines  lift  their  heads 
And  look  up  to  the  skies  above; 
Where  the  creeks  go  in  and  out  like  silvery  threads 
As  they  wind  through  the  pines  that  they  love. 

I  know  a  place  where  the  Sun  gives  his  best 

As  he  travels  from  Ocean  to  Bay; 

And  when  he  sinks  from  sight  far  down  in  the  west 

It's  "the  end  of  a  perfect  day." 

True,  the  days  on  this  place  that  we  know  and  love 
May  not  all  be  perfect  days, 

But  it's  a  land  that  it  seems  God  smiles  on  from  above 
So  it  is  always  worthy  our  praise. 

For  this  land  that  we  love  is  a  goodly  land, 

A  land  of  promise,  filled  with  earthly  lore; 

A  land  where  Ocean  and  Bay  go  almost  hand  in  hand 

This  "Land  across  the  Water,"  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore. 


THAT'S  WHERE  I  LONG  TO  GO 

Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  that's  where  I  long  to  be, 
Where  the  breezes  blow  so  strongly  from  over  Bay  and  Sea; 
Where  the  pines  are  softly  sighing  and  the  salt  tides  ebb  and  flow, 
Where  strikes  the  sun's  first  beaming,  that's  where  I  long  to  go. 
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Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore  the  sweet  potatoes  grow 
So  sweet  and  fat  and  juicy— you  find  no  others  so; 
And  soft  crabs  in  their  season,  and  oysters  better  far 
Than  those  of  any  waters  no  matter  where  they  are. 

Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  just  across  the  Chesapeake, 
There  lies  the  peaceful  haven  that  always  I  would  seek; 
Where  home  and  friendships  call  you  to  dreams  of  long  ago. 
Where  life  moves  on  so  softly— that's  where  I  long  to  go. 

Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  Old  Virginia's  best. 
In  land  and  love  and  labor,  in  work  and  sport  and  rest; 
Where  Nature  smiles  her  sweetest  and  her  richest  wares  d 
show  -  - 

Over  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  that's  where  I'm  bound  to  go. 

SUNRISE  AND  MORNING  STAR 

Sunrise  and  morning  star. 

And  a  call  to  work  for  me; 

And  may  there  be  no  ''searching  fields  afar" 

When  work  near  me  I  see; 

But  such  a  zeal  as  fills  my  heart  with  love, 

Too  full  for  thought  of  self, 

When  that  which  calls  below,  around,  above, 

Calls  from  and  to  the  best. 

Sunrise  and  morning  bell. 
And  after  that  the  Hght; 

And  may  there  be  naught  but  that  "all  is  well" 

When  day  shines  bright. 

For,  though  far  beyond  my  home  and  place 

Some  work  may  bid  me  come, 

"I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face" 

When  I  my  work  have  done. 


SPRINGTIME  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  mocking  bird's  song  in  the  moonlight, 
The  odor  of  violets  rare; 
The  soft  tender  sounds  of  the  still  night. 
And  the  longing  for  friends  not  there; 
The  soft  tender  green  on  the  hillsides. 
The  tang  of  the  freshly  plowed  earth; 


The  deep,  heavy  swish  of  the  full  tides, 
And  the  mellowed  softness  of  mirth; 
The  joy  of  outdoors  as  a  pastime, 
The  rich  life  that  stirs  in  each  clod  -  - 
Some  of  us  call  it  "Springtime," 
But  some  of  us  call  it  "God." 

SOME  OF  US  CALL  IT  AUTUMN 

The  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  skies  above. 

The  brown  of  the  oaks  in  the  grove; 

The  dash  of  red  on  the  sweet  gum  trees, 

And  the  odor  of  apples  on  the  breeze; 

The  smell  of  smoke  through  the  still,  silent  air, 

The  touches  of  color  here  and  there; 

The  whippoorwill's  call  in  the  quiet  night. 

The  gleam  of  stars  with  their  pale,  cool  light; 

The  scent  of  hay  through  the  harvest  fields. 

The  ripened  corn  in  shocks  and  sheaves; 

The  tang  of  frost  ere  the  morning  sun 

His  shortened  day's  journey  has  begun; 

The  soft  rich  light  of  the  hunter's  moon. 

And  the  Indian  summer  that  follows  soon; 

The  yellow  gleam  of  the  golden  rod  -  - 

Some  of  us  call  it  "Autumn"  but  some  of  us  call  it  "God." 

MY  GARDEN  CALLS 

When  Spring  comes  blushing  o'er  the  hills 

My  garden  calls; 
When  the  blue  bird  sounds  his  merry  trills 

My  garden  calls; 
When  the  red  buds  show  on  the  maple  trees 
And  faint  woods  odors  drift  on  the  breeze. 
When  Nature  seems  trying  in  all  things  to  please, 

My  garden  calls. 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  on  the  morning  dew 

My  garden  calls; 
When  all  the  earth  seems  made  anew 

My  garden  calls; 
When  "every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might," 
When  all  things  climb  to  life  and  light. 
When  the  morning  sunshine  grows  more  bright. 

My  garden  calls. 
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When  the  earth  grows  warm  with  the  sun's  bright  rays 

My  garden  calls; 
When  longer  and  longer  grow  the  days 

My  garden  calls; 
When  the  bright  blue  sky  takes  a  deeper  hue, 
And  the  whispering  grass  comes  creeping  through, 
And  the  violet  shows  her  colors  blue, 

My  garden  calls. 

When  the  breeze  whispers  softly  o'er  the  pine  treetops, 

My  garden  calls; 
When  the  rain  comes  down  in  silvery  drops, 

My  garden  calls; 
When  the  moonbeams  seem  to  be  ''smilin'  through," 
And  the  stars  come  out  in  a  darker  blue. 
And  the  mocking  bird  sings  "to  you,  to  you," 

My  garden  calls. 

DONT  COUNT  YOUR  GARDEN  PEAS  TOO  SOON 

Because  of  the  "cussedness  of  the  animates 
And  the  perversity  of  the  inanimates" 
Don't  count  your  garden  peas  too  soon. 

The  weatherman  says  this 
And  the  weatherman  says  that, 
But  he  can't  always  be  depended  on— 
So  don't  count  your  peas  too  soon. 

You  may  plow  and  plant, 

You  may  sing  and  rant. 

But— don't  count  your  peas  too  soon. 

For  the  peas,  they  won't  come  up  till  they're  ready, 
And  the  sunshine  it  ain't  always  steady; 
Peas  don't  always  come  when  you  say  "Come,  Freddy," 
So  don't  count  your  peas  too  soon. 

And  it  ain't  ever  safe  to  bet 
When  you're  counting  your  peas  too  soon. 
For  the  peas  may  say  "The  ground's  too  wet," 
Or  "You  didn't  plant  on  the  right  of  the  moon," 
So,  don't  count  your  peas  too  soon. 

The  moral  is  this:  You'd  better  be  sure 

When  you  start  out  on  a  job  to  be  done 

That  you  know  where  you're  going,  and  you  know  the  way 

And  you  know  you'll  have  the  strength  to  endure  -  - 

Otherwise  you  might  find  yourself  going  astray. 

So,  don't  count  your  peas  too  soon. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME 


"The  time  has  come,"  the  walrus  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things;" 
Of  how  the  years  go  fleeting  by  and  how  the  hours  take  wings; 
Of  what  the  years  have  brought  to  me  and  what  I've  given  them, 
For  years  must  come  and  years  must  go,  so  runs  the  tide  of  men; 
And  what  the  men  do  through  the  years  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts, 

Not  what  the  years  have  brought  to  men  as  the  years  their  total 
mounts. 

And  some  men  cry  from  the  hilltop  of  all  the  great  things  they've 
done; 

And  some  men  stand  on  the  corner  and  teU  of  the  races  they've 
run; 

And  some  men,  like  the  dungle  hen,  cackle  whenever  they  lay  an 
egg, 

But  most  of  these  men  we  try  to  avoid  just  as  we  would  the 
plague. 

And  some  men  just  go  quietly  on  the  road  life  marked  for  them, 
And  do  the  things  that  are  nearest,  that  mean  most  for  the  good  of 
men; 

And  these  never  seek  for  glory  or  call  for  the  world's  acclaim  -  - 
They  just  follow  the  line  of  duty  with  never  a  thought  of  fame. 

And  these  are  the  men  who  are  most  worthwhile. 
The  men  who  travel  "the  second  mile;" 
The  men  who  give  without  thought  of  return. 
The  men  who  are  always  helping  others  to  learn. 
And  the  men  who  grow  in  the  giving. 

And  these  are  the  men  we  are  needing  today  -  - 
Father  Above,  send  them,  we  pray. 

WHEN  THE  SUN  SETS  ON  NANDUA 

(With  apologies  to 
"When  It's  Springtime  in  the  Rockies") 

When  the  sun  sets  on  Nandua  and  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 
When  the  birds  are  flying  homeward  to  their  loved  ones  in  the 
nest; 

When  the  evening  shadows  creep  slowly  along  the  shores  that 

bound  the  Creek, 
When  the  stars  and  moon  together  play  a  game  of  hide  and  seek, 
That's  the  time  that  I  like  best. 
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When  the  sun  sets  on  Nandua 
ril  be  coming  home  some  day, 
For  I'm  dreaming  of  Nandua 
Though  1  may  be  far  away. 

When  the  tides  come  creeping  softly  from  their  source,  the 
Chesapeake, 

When  the  rushes  bend  so  softly  in  their  game  of  hide  and  seek, 
When  the  whippoorwill  is  calling  and  the  night  owl  tries  to  speak. 
When  the  lights  shine  out  a  welcome  from  the  homes  along  the 
Creek, 

And  the  stars  come  out  in  splendor 
That's  the  time  the  Heavens  speak. 

When  the  sun  sets  on  Nandua 
All  the  day's  cares  go  away, 
And  I'm  dreaming  of  Nandua 
And  be  coming  back  some  day. 


WHY  THE  OYSTER  SINGS 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  walrus  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things. 
Of  fish  and  crabs  and  clams  and  shrimp,  and  why  the  oyster  sings. 
People  are  funny  creatures;  they  only  know  what  they  think. 
And  because  their  thinking  is  often  wrong,  they  find  themselves 
on  the  brink. 

(Some  people  think  they  know  it  all,  but  gosh!,  how  wrong  they 
can  be.) 

"Most  people  think  the  oyster  can't  sing  because  they've  never 
heard  one  sing; 

That's  just  because  they've  never  been  where  the  Chesapeake's 
rhythm  rings. 

That's  where  the  oyster  makes  his  home  and  where  he  builds  his 
shell. 

And  if  one  is  not  happy  when  building  one's  house, 
One  doesn't  know  anything  well. 

"And  there  shall  be  songs  in  the  silence  that  shall  never  break  into 
speech," 

And  these  are  the  songs  the  oyster  sings  when  he's  way  down 

beyond  your  reach. 
He  sings  because  he's  happy  and  he's  happy  because  he's  at  work; 
He's  building  his  house,  which  he  likes  to  do,  and  he  doesn't  know 

how  to  shirk. 
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"So  maybe  you've  never  heard  the  oyster  sing  but  that  does  not 

mean  that  he  doesn't  sing, 
(It's  only  because  you  don't  listen) 

He's  happy  when  he's  building  his  house  and  when  he's  storing  up 
fat. 

Of  course  he  sings!  He's  doing  his  work  and  he  wouldn't  be  happy 

if  he  were  not  at  work 
(For  work  is  a  part  of  his  life) 

And  while  you  may  say  you  never  heard  an  oyster  sing 
That  doesn't  mean  a  thing; 

There  are  many  things  you've  never  heard  but  they  are  there  just 
the  same,  and  "all  that." 


LETTIN'  THE  OLD  CAT  DIE 

In  the  old  rope  swing  on  the  walnut  tree 
The  children  were  happy  at  play; 
Shouting  and  laughing,  from  all  care  free; 
And  very  often  I'd  hear  them  say, 
"Here  you  go,  now  low,  now  high, 
But  it's  time  to  let  the  old  cat  die." 

And  then  the  swing  was  left  to  move 

According  as  nature  willed  it; 

No  one  could  give  it  a  push  or  a  shove. 

Nor  do  anything  to  still  it 

And  the  swinger  would  say,  almost  with  a  sigh, 

"I'm  lettin'  the  old  cat  die." 

That  meant  his  time  in  the  swing  was  out 
And  he  must  give  place  to  another; 
For  children  play  turn  and  turn  about 
And  thus  each  one  would  help  his  brother; 
But  with  one  accord  they  were  ready  to  cry: 
"It's  time  to  let  the  old  cat  die." 

For  children  are  jealous  of  their  rights. 
And  demand  that  the  play  be  fair; 
The  cause  of  many  boyish  fights 
Was  that  one  wanted  more  than  his  share; 
Everyone  could  cheerfully  have  his  try 
Till  it  was  time  "to  let  the  old  cat  die." 
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Life's  much  like  the  game  of  the  children's  swing. 

And  we  go  swinging  to  and  fro: 

Sometimes  we're  happy  and  cheerily  sing. 

And  sometimes  the  song  runs  low; 

And  our  time  in  the  swing  passes  slowly  by 

When  we're  letting  the  old  cat  die. 

THE  EiND  OF  A  WEARY  DAY 

I've  come  to  the  end  of  a  weary  day 

With  nothing  to  show  for  its  toil. 

Through  the  daylight  hours,  by  the  midnight  oil, 

1  have  labored  in  vain,  it  seems: 

The  perfect  things  that  1  labored  for 

And  that  I  thought  I  would  surelv  find 

Were  found  only  in  my  dreams. 

I  worked  all  day  in  the  garden 

To  develop  flowers  rare: 

But  the  flowers  came,  nothing  like  so  fair, 

As  I  had  planned  them  in  my  dreams. 

Yet  out  of  them  all  one  blossom  stood. 

Its  colors  rich  and  full,  more  than  a  perfect  dream. 

I  worked  at  night  in  the  garden  of  words 

To  make  a  poem,  perfect,  complete; 

A  poem  that  to  some  sad  heart  might  speak 

And  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  men: 

But  the  poem  lacked  music  and  rhythm,  I  thought: 

There  was  no  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  men  -  - 

But  long  years  after.  I  learned  this  thought  had  brightened  the  life 
of  a  friend. 

I  shall  come  to  the  end  of  a  weary  day 
Again  and  again.  I  know: 

Davs  in  w  hich  nothing  worthwhile  seemed  to  come. 

Days  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  to  show. 

Hours  of  toil  and  hours  of  thought,  just  days  lost,  you  know. 

But  if  out  of  them  all  came  one  perfect  flower. 
Or  one  worthy  thought 

Or  one  act  that  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  friend 
Or  one  note  of  real  music  that  reached  the  sky  -  - 
Then,  no  matter  how  wearv  the  dav. 
No  matter  how  heavy  the  toil. 
There  is  no  longer  a  weary  day. 
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ONE'S  NEARER  GOD'S  HEART  IN  A  GARDEN 


"One's  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

And  something  of  God's  heart  was  in  the  garden 
And  this  showed  in  its  love  and  its  care ; 
It  showed  in  the  bloom  of  the  roses, 
In  their  fragrance  that  filled  the  air. 

It  showed  in  the  flowers  that  were  scattered 
Just  where  they  would  feel  most  at  home; 
In  the  pansies  that  smiled  through  the  roses 
Like  worshippers  round  a  throne. 

It  showed  in  the  lilies  so  regal, 

In  the  hollyhocks  flaming  red; 

It  showed  in  the  soft  summer  sunshine 

That  gave  color  and  life  to  each  bed. 

And  one  felt  in  this  gracious  garden 
A  surcease  from  toil  and  care; 
The  touch  of  a  friendly  spirit, 
The  feel  of  a  whispered  prayer; 
The  sense  of  a  gracious  friendship 
That  blends  with  the  flowers  fair. 

THE  WAY  GOD  MARKED  FOR  ME 

I  cannot  always  see 
The  way  God  marked  for  me, 
But  this  I  know,  where'er  it  be. 
He  waits  to  show  it  me. 

I  cannot  always  hear 

What  God  calls  unto  me; 

But  well  I  know,  though  far  or  near, 

His  call  must  come  to  me. 

I  cannot  always  tell 

What  God  would  have  me  do; 

But  this  I  know,  through  love  so  well. 

He  would  have  my  life  be  true. 

I  cannot  always  know 
What  God's  hands  hold  for  me. 
But  whate'er  it  be,  this  well  I  know- 
He  knows,  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
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TO  ALL  TEACHERS 
WHO  HAVE  REACHED  RETIREMENT  AGE 


"The  old  gray  mare  sh(;  ain't  what  she  used  to  be" 

But  slie  still  keeps  plugging  along; 
"The  old  gray  mare  she  ain't  what  she  used  to  be" 

But  she  still  feels  like  singing  a  song. 
Singing  a  song  to  the  friends  she  knew  when  she  was  like  what  she 

used  to  be, 

When  she  did  more  than  just  "Keep  plugging  along." 

"The  old  gray  mare  she  ain't  what  she  used  to  be" 

But  she  can  still  keep  up  with  her  friends. 
And  while  "the  old  gray  mare  ain't  what  she  used  to  be" 

She  still  loves  them,  world  without  ends. 

So  the  old  gray  mare,  she  just  keeps  plugging  along, 

Cheered  by  the  friends  who  helped  pull  her  load 
When  she  had  the  middle  of  the  road. 

And  while  the  "old  gray  mare  she  ain't  what  she  used  to  be" 
There's  still  a  lot  of  pulling  to  be  done; 

The  only  thing  now  is  she  pulls  on  the  side 
And  lets  someone  else  take  the  full  run. 

There's  still  a  lot  to  be  done  and  the  road's  pretty  wide; 

So  the  old  gray  mare,  though  she  ain't  what  she  used  to  be, 
Can  still  do  a  lot  of  pulling  on  the  side. 

TO  THE  FUTURE  HO  ME  MAKERS 

"Four  walls  do  not  a  prison  make" 
And  a  house  does  not  make  a  home. 
It  takes  more  than  walls  and  windows 
And  a  structure  of  brick  and  stone 
To  make  what  we  call  a  home. 

It  takes  love  and  understanding 

And  a  lot  of  give  and  take. 

It's  never  a  case  of  demanding 

Or  asking  "How  much  do  you  make?" 

To  make  what  we  call  a  home. 

It  takes  work  and  play  together 
And  a  feeling  that  all  are  one 
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It  can't  be  a  home  where  one  says  "Only  I" 
And  another  says  "Not  you,  but  me," 
For  this  would  not  make  a  home. 

A  home  is  a  place  where  we  like  to  come 
When  we've  finished  the  work  of  the  day; 
Where  we  know  someone  is  waiting  to  know 
Just  how  for  us  went  the  day. 
For  this  is  what  makes  a  home. 

A  home  is  a  place  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
And  pictures  on  the  walls. 
With  books  that  we  love  just  here  and  there 
To  help  take  us  away  from  ourselves 
And  to  help  us  see  love  in  our  home. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  living  to  make  a  home," 
And  the  girls  in  the  home  make  the  living. 
The  girls  in  the  home  fill  the  home  with  love, 
And  that's  what  we  mean  by  living, 
And  that  is  what  makes  the  home. 

THOSE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES 

Memory  brings  back  many  pleasant  years 

When  I  see  the  old  familiar  faces; 
Gone  are  the  troubles  and  gone  are  the  fears 

When  I  see  the  old  familiar  faces. 
The  years  that  are  mine  just  fade  away, 

(True,  my  gray  hairs  are  here  to  stay) 
And  it  seems  that  the  years  were  just  yesterday, 
That  we  walked  together  down  the  school  roadway, 

Cheered  by  those  old  familiar  faces. 

And  I  say  a  wee  prayer  come  every  day 

For  those  old  familiar  faces; 
And  I  am  thankful  every  step  of  the  way 

For  those  old  familiar  faces; 
The  days  are  brighter  now  because  I  knew  them; 
And  there's  a  sense  of  regret  at  how  little  I  gave  them. 

And  almost  a  vain  wish  now,  that  I  were  more  worthy  of  them. 
Those  old  familiar  faces. 
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And  now  1  look  forward  (^ach  inontli  or  each  year 

To  seeing  those  old  familiar  faces; 
They  grow  rnort^  gracious  y(;ar  after  year, 

Those  old  familiar  faces; 
I  know  they  are  helping  someone  each  day, 
Helping  some  hoy  or  souk;  girl  over  a  rugged  way, 
Still  helping  others  as  they  so  often  helped  me— 
And  so,  I  am  grateful,  day  after  day 

For  the  old  familiar  faces. 

YOUR  MOTHER  AND  MY  MOTHER 

Your  mother  and  my  mother, 

And  the  mothers  of  all  the  world; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother. 
With  their  flag  of  love  unfurled; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother. 
And  the  thought  of  a  heart  that's  true; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother 
And  what  they  would  hav.e  us  do. 

Your  mother  and  my  mother, 

Ah,  how  our  hearts  are  thrilled; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother, 
And  their  lives  with  service  filled; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother, 
We  are  what  they  have  made  us  today; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother, 
All  honor  to  them  we  pay. 

Your  mother  and  my  mother, 

And  the  love  that  they  gave  to  us; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother, 
And  the  God  they  taught  us  to  trust; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother, 
And  the  burdens  they  help  us  to  bear; 
Your  mother  and  my  mother— 
Our  hope,  our  love,  our  prayer. 

TO  THE  BOYS  OF  THE  OTHER  DAYS 

Through  the  years  of  the  past  they  come  trooping  by, 

Those  boys  of  the  other  days: 
And  I  watch  as  they  travel  on  roads  wide  and  high. 

Each  going  his  separate  ways. 
And  I  watch  as  each  takes  his  own  part  of  the  road 
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And  branches  off  here  and  there. 
To  find  for  himself  his  own  purpose  or  goal 
And  fight  for  his  work  and  his  share. 

They  have  taken  their  part  in  the  work  of  the  world, 

Those  boys  of  the  other  days; 
They  have  marched  with  an  army  with  flags  unfurled, 

Towards  a  world  of  better  ways; 
They  have  gritted  their  teeth  when  the  going  was  rough. 

And  trudged  toward  their  goal  with  a  smile. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  they  said  "Enough!''— 

All  things  difficult  had  something  worthwhile. 

Hats  off  to  the  boys  of  the  other  days! 

Hats  off  to  the  things  they  have  done! 
Hats  off  for  the  things  they  brought  to  us 

In  the  days  when  their  boyhood  was  young. 
For  the  courage  and  hope  and  trust  they  inspired. 

For  the  tolerance  and  faith  that  they  gave; 
For  the  strength  of  youth  and  a  vision  untired— 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Boys  of  the  Other  Days! 

MY  FRIEND  AND  I 

We  tread  the  way  of  life  together, 
My  friend  and  I; 

We're  never  hindered  by  foul  weather. 
My  friend  and  I; 

But  day  by  day  let  come  what  may. 
We  journey  on  a  little  way, 
Just  glad  to  hear  each  other  say: 
"My  friend  and  I." 

We  know  the  peace  of  perfect  trust. 
My  friend  and  I; 

We  know  the  faith  that  says  "I  must," 
My  friend  and  I; 

We  know  the  worth  of  friendship  true. 

We  know  the  love  that  is  not  new. 

We  know  the  strength  that  is  friendship's  due, 

My  friend  and  I. 

We  know  that  each  would  serve  the  other. 
My  friend  and  I; 

We  know  the  meaning  of  "our  brother," 

My  friend  and  I; 

And  so  we  work  day  after  day. 

Just  going  on  a  little  way; 

Content  to  hear  each  other  say: 

"My  friend  and  I." 


FRIEND  MINE 


You're  filling  the  days  with  streriglli  for  me, 

Friend  O'  Mitie; 
You're  always  giving  me  new  things  to  see, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
You're  furnishing  strengtli  where  1  am  weak, 
You're  giving  new  tongues  with  whieh  to  speak 
You're  setting  new  ideals  for  me  to  seek, 

Friend  O'  Mine. 

In  your  quiet  way  you're  a  souree  of  power, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
And  I  know  you're  with  me  every  hour, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
No  selfish  thoughts  in  the  things  you  do, 
No  hidden  motives  I  never  see  through, 
Nothing  but  friendship,  tried  and  true. 

Friend  O'  Mine. 

The  best  in  me  answers  to  the  best  in  you. 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
It  couldn't  be  other  if  to  you  I'm  true, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
Pure  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed. 
Strong  in  purpose  and  ready  in  need. 
Your  faith  and  ideals  my  daily  creed. 

Friend  0'  Mine. 

To  you  I  can  speak  my  inmost  thoughts, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
To  you  I  can  open  my  secret  heart, 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
To  you  I  can  always  "think  aloud," 
With  you,  no  desire  to  follow  the  crowd. 
With  you,  nothing  base  or  "loud," 

Friend  0'  Mine. 

I  wonder  ofttimes  at  your  faith  in  me. 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
When  you  see  how  much  better  I  could  be. 

Friend  0'  Mine; 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  because  of  you 
I  am  trying  to  make  my  own  life  true, 
And  striving  alw  ays  to  be  worthy  of  you, 

Friend  0'  Mine. 
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THE  EXPECTANT  FATHER 


There's  nothing  so  useless  on  God's  green  earth 

As  an  expectant  father. 

He  feels  his  oats  and  he  sings  his  worth, 

Does  this  expectant  father. 

He  wants  the  world  to  know  he's  a  man, 

That  he  can  do  what  any  man  can. 

And  do  it  better  at  that, 

Does  this  expectant  father. 

He  watches  the  wife  with  tenderest  care; 

He's  under  her  feet,  just  everywhere. 

Till  he  almost  drives  her  to  despair, 

Does  this  expectant  father. 

He  thinks  he's  done  the  job  all  by  himself, 

He  knows  'twas  not  accomplished  by  means  of  pelf; 

He  just  knows  he's  bigger  than  anyone  else. 

Does  this  expectant  father. 

But  come  the  day  and  then  the  hour. 

Who's  always  in  the  way? 

Why  this  expectant  father. 

Who  walks  the  floor  and  calls  on  his  friends 

To  bear  him  sympathy? 

Why  this  expectant  father. 

Who  smokes  cigarettes  in  an  endless  chain 

And  swears  he  will  never  go  through  this  again? 

Why  this  expectant  father. 

Who  grins  like  a  monkey  when  at  last  the  nurse  comes'in 

And  says:  "Here's  your  little  son." 

Who  almost  faints  when  the  news  sinks  in 

And  swears  once  more  "I'll  never  go  through  this  again"? 

Why  this  expectant  father 

Then  who  struts  around  and  says  "Wasn't  I  brave? 
And  see  what  a  fine  little  son  I  have." 
Why  this  expectant  father. 

Go  through  this  again?  Just  wait  and  see 

And  give  him  a  chance,  and  a  little  time. 

And  he'll  follow  the  same  process  without  reason  or  rhyme, 

Because  actually  it  flatters  his  ego 

and  flutters  his  mind 
To  be  an  expectant  father. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  VIRGINIA 


The  Beauty  of  Virginia  is  in  its  fiills  and  its  vall(*\  s.  its  rivers 
and  its  bays,  its  hhiv.  skies  and  warm  sunsfiine.  Tfie  Giory  of 
Virginia  is  in  its  men  and  women,  who,  years  ago,  followed  their 
vision  and  madt?  tfu;  present  Virginia  possible;  in  the  men  and 
women  of  today  who  liave  been  true  to  the  vision  of  their  fatliers, 
broadened  this  vision  and  built  upon  it,  and  by  so  doing  have 
builded  even  bett(T  than  th(Mr  fathers  dreamed;  in  the  men  and 
women  of  the  futures,  wfio,  building  on  the  past,  shall  see  develop 
a  Virginia  that  shall  have  over  it  no  eloud  of  ignoranee,  no  dark 
shadow  of  illiteraey,  no  spirit  of  lawlessness.  The  Strength  of 
Virginia  is  in  the  spirit  that  binds  its  people  together,  that  helps 
them  realize  there  is  no  Eastern  Shore,  no  Tidewater,  no 
Southside,  no  Valley,  no  Southwest,  but  only  Virginia,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  For  the  sake  of  Virginia  all  petty  differenees  will 
be  forgotten.  All  that  will  be  remembered  will  be  the  spirit  that 
enhances  Virginia's  greatness.  The  differences  that  come  with  the 
building  of  roads  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  will  disappear  if  these 
roads  are  built  to  enhance  Virginia's  greatness,  so  that  it  will  not 
matter  where  they  are  built  or  when  they  are  built  just  so  they  are 
honestly  and  substantially  built,  and  built  so  that  they  serve  to 
help  Virginia's  people  know  each  other  better  and  understand  each 
other  better. 

The  Future  of  Virginia  is  in  its  boys  and  girls,  in  the  men  and 
women  who  have  the  training  of  these  boys  and  girls,  and  even  in 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  which  must  make  it  possible  that  the 
men  and  women  of  today  may 

"Look  into  the  Future  far  as  human  eyes  can  see. 
See  the  Vision  of  the  World  and  the  wonder  that  should  be," 

And  thus  see  a  glorified  Virginia,  a  Virginia  unto  which  the 
Virginia  of  today  shall  be  as  "moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  wine."  Seeing  such  a  Virginia  shall  count  no  effort  too 
great,  no  work  too  strenuous,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  sacrifice 
that  will  not  be  willingly  made  if  this  sacrifice  helps  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  become  even  more  worthy  Virginians  of  an  even 
more  glorious  Virginia. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  WISH 


Nothing  to  do  but  eat 
And  nowhere  to  go  but  out 
Fm  full  of  original  sin 
And  this  I  could  do  without. 

Nowhere  to  walk  but  the  street, 
Then  nowhere  to  go  but  in; 
These  days  are  getting  me  beat 
But  Fd  do  it  all  over  again. 

Nowhere  to  look  but  up, 
Nowhere  to  fall  but  down; 
Mayhap  if  I  keep  watching  the  stars 
I  may  earn  a  starry  crown. 

Now  that's  enough  of  nonsense. 
And  of  all  this  dribble  Fm  writing; 
If,  to  begin  with  Fd  shown  some  sense 

You  would  have  known  at  once  that  the  only  reason  for  writing 

Was  to  wish  you  the  best  of  all  things  for  Christmas  and  nothing 
but  sunshine  for  the  coming  New  Year. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  TIME 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ages 
Came  the  Hope  of  the  Christmas  Time, 
And  the  world  has  been  waiting  and  hoping 
Since  the  shepherds  first  saw  the  sign. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ages 

Came  the  Songs  of  the  Christmas  Time 

And  these  songs  have  been  sung  by  the  nations 

As  they  knelt  at  the  Christmas  shrine. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ages 
Came  the  Peace  of  the  Christmas  Time, 
But  the  Christ  must  be  weary  of  waiting 
For  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  ages 
Came  the  Christ  of  the  Christmas  Time, 
And  the  world  was  awed  into  silence 
By  His  glory  and  its  vision  sublime. 

And  the  Hopeand  the  Peace  and  the  Beauty 
And  the  Faith  of  the  Christmas  Time 
Shall  some  day  reach  all  the  nations 
And  bring  Christmas  to  all  mankind. 
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I  AINT  GOING  TO  LEAVE  THE  SHORE  NO  MORE 


Fm  going  to  get  out  my  hook  and  line 
And  go  down  to  tlie  old  creek  shore; 

Vm  going  to  catch  me  the  biggest  fish 
That  was  ever  caught  before. 

And  I  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more; 

Just  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more 
Ain't  iioiiiij  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more 
Till  I  leave  for  the  Heavenly  Shore. 

I'm  going  to  ride  through  the  piney  woods 

Down  to  the  old  Bay  Shore, 

Down  to  the  old  Bay  Shore, 

Down  to  the  old  Bay  Shore, 
I'm  going  to  ride  through  the  piney  woods 

Down  to  the  old  Bay  Shore. 

And  I  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Ain't  goin^  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more; 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Till  I  leave  for  the  Heavenly  Shore. 

I'm  going  to  watch  the  sun  set  across  the  Bay, 
Sun  set  across  the  Bay,  sun  set  across  the  Bay, 

I'm  going  to  watch  the  sun  set  across  the  Bay, 
And  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more. 

And  I  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more. 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
And  I  ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more; 
Ain't  going  to  leave  the  Shore  no  more, 
Till  I  leave  for  the  Heavenly  Shore. 


GALWAY  LAKE 


''And  if  ever  there  should  be  a  Great  Hereafter. 

And  somehow  deep  in  my  heart  I  know  there'll  be— 
I  shall  pray  my  God  to  let  me  make  my  Heaven 
In  that  dear  land  across  the  Irish  Sea." 

—The  Galway  Lake 
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I  would  like  to  paraphrase  this  to  read: 

And  when  I  am  called  into  the  Great  Hereafter— 

And  some  day  soon  I  know  that  I  shall  be— 
I  shall  ask  my  God  to  send  a  bit  of  Heaven 

To  this  Land  of  Pines  between  the  Bay  and  Sea. 

There's  a  little  bit  of  land  I  call  my  Homeland, 

There's  a  little  bit  of  land  that's  dear  to  me; 
And  though  I  may  wander  far  to  some  far  off  foreign  land 
I  am  always  longing  to  come  back  to  this  Land  of  Pines  between 

the  Bay  and  Sea. 

THE  SET  OF  THE  SAIL 

The  tides  come  in  and  the  tides  go  out 

In  the  creeks  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
But  the  man  who  sails  must  know  how  to  "go  about" 

If  he  lands  on  the  other  shore. 

If  one  wants  only  to  go  drifting 

One  can  just  go  along  with  the  tides. 
But  even  then  one  must  do  some  shifting 

And  even  then  will  not  know  where  he  is  going  besides. 

So  we  "sail  with  the  tide"  when  we're  ready  to  go 

Perhaps  aiming  for  some  far  distant  port; 
And  some  ships  will  go  fast  and  some  will  go  slow. 

And  some  may  be  slow  on  the  start; 
But  there's  a  rule  of  the  sea  all  sailors  must  know— 

"It's  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  the  gales 
That  determines  the  way  we  go." 

SOMETHING  BLUE 

(With  apologies  to 
"Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset") 

Blue  skies  at  the  sunrise. 
Blue  skies  when  comes  noon; 
Blue  skies  all  the  morning 
And  in  the  mid-afternoon. 

Blue  waters  around  us 
In  the  Creeks  and  the  Bay; 
Blue  skies  shining  o'er  us 
All  through  the  bright  day. 
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Blue  skies  at  the  sunset, 
Pirik  moon  shining  througli; 
Brigfit  stars  jusl  beginning 
To  peek  tlirougJi  tlie  hkie. 

Blue  flowers  on  the  roadside, 
Blue  violets  in  the  yard; 
Blue  waters  with  the  neap  tide 
Like  blue  ribbons  by  the  yard. 

Blue  skies  from  dawn  to  twilight, 
Blue  waters  from  shore  to  shore; 
Bright  stars  throughout  the  deep  night 
Shine  down  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

And  the  blue  of  the  skies  and  the  green  of  the  trees, 
The  fertile  farm  land  and  the  soft  sea  breeze, 
The  salt  water  odors  from  shore  to  shore, 
Make  driving  a  pleasure  through  the  Eastern  Shore. 


From  1922  to  1929  he  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Cornerse  College.  During  that 
time  he  taught  in  the  summer 
sessions  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  the  University  of 
S(juth  Carolina,  and  Furman 
University. 

In  1929  he  was  asked  to  re- 
turn to  Accomack  where  he  be  - 
gan twenty-five  years  (jf  service 
as  division  superintendent  of 
schools.  Innumerable  problems 
confronted  him  as  he  dealt 
with  the  economics  of  the  Great 
Depression,  the  teacher  short- 
age and  rationing  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  spiral ing  in- 
flation of  the  post-war  years. 
In  the  face  of  much  opp(;sition 
Mr.  Wise  effected  consolida- 
tion of  small  schools,  length- 
ened the  school  term,  raised 
teacher  salaries,  and  added  the 
twelfth  year. 

There  you  have  the  official 
Mr.  Wise  —  teacher,  college 
professor,  and  administrator  — 
but  there  is  another  Mr.  Wise 
who  is  beloved  for  his  qualities 
as  a  gentleman,  mentor,  and 
friend.  He  is  the  local  histor- 
ian who  delights  in  informing 
Eastern  Shoremen  of  their  her- 
itage as  in  Over  on  the  F. astern 
Shore  and  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. He  is  the  nonagenarian 
who  continues  to  share  his  cot- 
ton crop  with  the  elementary 
school  children.  He  is  the  poet 
who  commemorates  notable 
occasions  In  the  lives  of  his 
friends  with  his  sprightly 
verse.  He  is  the  kindly  but 
firm,  quiet  but  witty,  learned 
but  humble  man  who  is  the 
clearest  embodiment  of  a 
Southern  gentleman  we  are 
ever  likely  to  know. 

— Arthur  Kins  Fisher 


